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HERMATHENA. 


en 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER GOLIGHER. 


THE death of Dr. Goligher, Senior Fellow and Vice- 
Provost, is a grievous loss to the College in general, and 
in particular to the readers of Hermathena, of which he 
was Editor for the last three years. In this, as in other 
fields, it will be hard to fill his place. 

He was an outstanding figure in College life for the 
last forty years. A dominant characteristic of his work 
was efficiency; as Lecturer, Professor, Tutor, he did every- 
thing well and most things superlatively well. Extremely 
broad-minded and human, he was always ready to help by 
advice or active assistance, but he had no use for the 
complacency which is satisfied with the second-best. As 
an administrator he did invaluable service in tightening 
loose screws in the academic machine and ensuring its 
smooth running. 

The range of his studies was very wide. The literature 
of Greece and Rome, ancient history, art, and archeology 
naturally came first; but he had an extensive acquaintance 
with Spanish, French and German literature, and modern 
drama and music also came within the ambit of his 
interests. 

He.was a brilliant lecturer and a splendid teacher. His 
expositions were founded on solid scholarship and personal 
research; and he had a gift of phrase and a pungent wit 
which would enliven the most stubborn theme. Points 
driven home in his crisp Northern tones could never be 
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forgotten. He was never afraid to illustrate ancient events 
with modern instances, and in so doing he paid more 
deference to what was true than to what was tactful. 

He had a great fund of kindliness; the stores of his 
scholarship as well as his library were readily accessible to 
the seeker after knowledge. His help to the College 
Classical Society, of which he was President for many 
years, was extremely valuable. 

He contributed to the Greek and Roman volumes of 
Herbert Spencer’s Sociological Data series and to various 
reviews, including Kottabos and Hermathena. Death 
stayed his hand before he could complete the Index to 
Isaeus, which was appearing in this journal; he has left 
notes covering all the speeches, and it is hoped that it will 
be possible to finish the task. 

Many are the fine things that come to mind that he 
wrote and said during his life with us. I have beside me 
reviews, poems, articles, from which it is hard to make a 
selection. -Almost at haphazard I turn to a poem written 
in 1892, a Tercentenary Ode for which he obtained a 
Vice-Chancellor’s Prize. It is a little surprising to find 
that there were troubles in those days. He wishes for the 
first years of the College, when life was simpler— 

O fair, strong race! In these soul-troubled days 
How pants the wistful heart for such a might— 


For power to shake off fear, and go one’s ways, 
Fearless thro’ day and night— 


Fearless, untroubled; laughing at the sham, 
The folly of the world, and th’ men therein. 


Again I turn to a paper read at a meeting of the 
Classical Society, to which members of the Classical 
Association of Ireland were invited; there he discoursed 
of Greece in relation to present-day problems, and the 
incisive quality of his thought and his combativeness 
appears almost in every paragraph. Dealing with a major 
flaw in Athenian policy he strikes a blow for the cause of 
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minorities—their rights ‘“‘are absolutely indefeasible and 
any legislation which involves an act of injustice towards 
a minority, however small,—even if it be but a single 
person—is a bacillus of decay in the body politic.” He 
turns to the defect in ancient social institutions and the 
attitude of the Athenian towards women. He is speaking 
in the days in which female franchise occupied headlines 
in our newspapers, and he was a strong champion of that 
cause. “ We have realised,” he cries, “that in our own 
interest a woman’s proper equipment should be extended 
considerably beyond a manual of cookery and a prayer- 
book,” and he ends his paper with the conclusion that 
“women are meant to be not men’s toys and servants but 
men’s companions.” 

We shall not forget him, the scholar and the man and 
the fighter. His ringing words and vivid personality shall 
live in our memory: ingenio stat sine mcrte decus. 


E. H. ALTON. 





PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF PARTICIPATION. 


THE object of this essay is to investigate Plato’s discussion 
in the first part of the Parmenides (131-135) of the par- 
ticipation of sensible things in Ideas. I will try to show 
that Plato’s argument may be interpreted positively as 
leading to an idealist conclusion. 

In the Parmenides Plato declares his considered attitude 
to the Eleatic philosophy and the problem of the one and 
the many, of the permanent and the changing. He was 
well acquainted with previous speculation, and there is 
every reason to believe that this work was intended to be 
a serious contribution to the main problem of philosophy. 
I entirely agree with Mr. Hardie (Study in Plato, p. 6) 
in rejecting the view of Messrs. Burnet and Taylor that 
the Parmenides is an elaborate joke or a parody on the 
eristic method of argument. We have still to determine 
what is the meaning of Plato’s discussion. Mr. Hardie 
holds that it is intended to direct us to affirm the 
transcendent One and to deny the participation of the 
many in the One. My object is to show that Plato 
intended to disprove the transcendent One and to bring to 
our notice the immanent world of Ideas in which thinking 
subjects and sensible things participate; this is the 
hypothesis of objective idealism. 

If we adopt the idealist interpretation, we will suppose 
that the history of philosophy had shown to Plato that if 
the ideal is separated from the actual, it becomes empty, 
and that the actual apart from the ideal becomes an un- 
intelligible plurality. Plato’s theory of Ideas seems to be 
a protest against this separation; thought cannot be content 
with the purely ideal and empty One of Parmenides which 
is unrealised in things, but things must in some way 
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participate in the ideal and be intelligible by reference to 
it. All thinking of things presupposes the participation of 
particular things in the universal, and the mere particular by 
itself is formless and without meaning. It follows that 
participation in some sense must be true, and I will try to 
show that Plato’s Parmenides both regards the Ideas as 
the true reality and participation of things in Ideas as the 
explanation of things as objects of knowledge with definite 
characteristics. If we replace the Eleatic One by a system 
of universals, the Socratic concepts freed from restriction 
to ethical content, can we say that this world of purely 
intelligible Ideas is the source both of the sensible world 
and of our knowledge of it? Plato tells us in the Republic 
(509) that the Idea of the good which embraces all Ideas, 
while itself beyond existence, is the sun of the world and 
makes it both actual and intelligible; how this is so he does 
not say in the Republic, but an answer may be found in 
the Parmenides, where Plato asks—Is the relation between 
Idea and nature to be described by the term “partici- 
pation” ? 

We must posit the Ideas as the truth of things; they 
must at once be distinguished from things and related to 
them; they must be distinguished, for particular things 
are transitory; they are and are not, they are not self- 
subsistent, but they fall between being and not-being, and 
hence they must be referred to the eternal, perfect and 
unchangeable. The Ideas must be distinguished from 
things, but they must also be related to them, for other- 
wise the Ideas become unreal and things unintelligible. 

Can we then say that things participate in Ideas? In 
the first part of the Parmenides (131-135) Plato discusses 
participation and deals with current misunderstandings of 
the character of Ideas and the nature of participation, and 
he leaves us to gather by implication the true doctrine. 
I assume that ‘‘ Parmenides” in the dialogue represents 
Plato himself, who is showing both his attachment to 
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Eleatic idealism and his advance beyond it to a more 
concrete systematic standpoint. I will endeavour first to 
outline the argument and then to suggest the positive 
meaning of it :— 

(1) It is asked how can the many participate in the 
single Idea, e.g., how can men participate in humanity? 
Participation ordinarily means sharing, taking part of 
something, as many men may share a loaf of bread; this 
involves the divisibility of what is shared, and if men come 
under the idea of humanity in the same way as men can 
be under the same sail, the Idea is divided; if the Idea is 
divided, it becomes a plurality, and is endlessly dissipated 
and it ceases to be itself. The same result is seen if we 
suppose that the Idea is not divided in participation, but 
while remaining whole, it is multiplied, so that it is present 
indivisibly in each of its many instances. It is clear that 
this is only a verbal solution, for the unity of the Idea is 
lost and it has become a plurality like the many which it 
is supposed to explain. We fail to show how the many . 
can be one, if we say that it is by the one becoming many; 
for how can the one become many, while still remaining 
one? 

Plato further makes “Socrates” suggest that the Idea 
may be in different individuals in the same way that the 
day is in many places at the same time. This analogy is 
ignored by Plato’s spokesman “ Parmenides,” who treats 
it as equivalent to the spatial relationship of many men 
being under the same sail. To say that there is simul- 
taneity in different places or that the same time is shared 
by different places will not help us to understand the 
relation of the Idea to its instances; we may explain how 
the one time can be shared by different places by the time 
being divided into different events, and while we may think 
that the one time can be so divided while still remaining 
one, it is hard to see how the same will be true of the Idea; 
for the Idea is not time nor does it exist in time, though 
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its different instances will occur in time. Hence 
“ Socrates’”’ suggestion, though interesting, fails to give 
a positive elucidation of the nature of participation. Plato 
goes on to show that if we regard the Idea as divisible and 
shared in part only by its different instances, we cannot 
predicate it of any of them; we could only say that the 
Idea partly or nearly belongs to the individuals, but never 
that it does so really or altogether. Thus a thing cannot 
be great or equal, if it only participates in part of greatness 
or equality, and further, if a thing only possesses part of 
the Idea of smallness, then the Idea of smallness will be 
greater than the thing which has only part of it. If we 
disregard Plato’s examples, we will say that the individual 
must either possess or not possess the Idea; if we say that 
it partly or nearly possesses the Idea, e.g., that Socrates is 
nearly a man and snubnosed and almost the son of his 
father, we are talking nonsense; definite predication is 
impossible, if the Idea is divided. 

(2) The Idea, then, must be one in itself; it must be 
distinguished from things and again related to them by 
participation. If we grant that this is possible, we are at 
once, it appears, distinguishing the Idea and relating it to 
things. The Idea then has become an individual thing; 
for an individual is distinguished from other individuals 
and related.to them. But, as an individual, the Idea 
cannot be related by participation to other individuals, but 
must like these be referred to another Idea, and this to 
another ad infinitum. It is plain that the universal or 
Idea, if it is an existent distinct from individuals, cannot 
embrace them or be in them, and if we persist in this 
mode of explanation we are involved in an endless regress, 
and our original Idea becomes once more endlessly 
dissipated. This argument is the same in substance as 
Aristotle’s “Third Man” objection to transcendent Ideas, 
and it shows that Plato did not regard his Ideas as existent 
things alongside their instances. 
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(3) We now come to what looks like a more promising 
solution of the problem of participation. Does the Idea 
or universal exist only in our minds? “Socrates” suggests 
that the only and proper place of Ideas is in the mind 
and that they are really concepts; further, as a concept is 
one, we may now preserve the unity of the Idea. But it 
is pointed out that, if we say that the Idea is a concept 
and properly exists in jntellectu, this does not make the 
Idea merely mental or subjective; for all thinking is of 
some object which is thought, and this object of thought 
is not a nonentity or fiction, but it is the form or structure 
which the intellect thinks as present in different instances. 
This object of thought or concept which is thought as a 
single common form present in different particular things 
is the Idea; hence, particular things will be composed of 
concepts; concept is act of thinking or content-thought; 
so particular things will be either thinking beings, or else, 
if they are not thinking beings, they are thought-content 
which is not thought. “Socrates” rejects this conclusion 
as not reasonable; the argument is certainly condensed 
and the result is paradoxical, but it is to be noted that 
‘““Parmenides* expresses no opinion as to its truth or 
falsity. I think that the present argument, like the others, 
is intended by Plato to throw light on the status of Ideas 
and the nature of participation, and we will return to it 
later. 

(4) “ Socrates” then suggests that Ideas are patterns 
or models which are set up in nature, and particular things 
are likenesses of the Ideas, and that participation means 
being like the original pattern or model; further, this 
likeness to the same pattern will explain the likeness 
between different particular things. “‘Parmenides” objects 
to this theory, that if we reduce the relation between 
universal or Idea and particular things to that of likeness, 
then the Idea becomes like the thing; as a thing is a copy, 
the Idea, too, becomes a copy alongside the particulars, 
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and another Idea is required to be the model for the first, 
and so on ad infinitum; hence we are involved in an endless 
search for the Idea which is the original model » pattern. 

(5) The last and final difficulty which participation has 
to meet is that, if Ideas are absolute existences, they cannot 
exist in us. Hence we would have to distingush between 
Ideas as they are in themselves and as they are known by 
ourselves. Ideas as absolute existences will remain 
unknown and unknowable by us, and if they are known 
by the Deity through an absolute faculty of knowledge, 
we must regard Him as ignorant of the Ideas which appear 
in our minds. 

Plato sums up the discussion (135) by saying that he 
has shown a few of .ue difficulties in the hypothesis that 
each Idea is a definite existent; but, he adds, unless we 
grant that particular things may be referred to Ideas, 
the mind will find no place of rest and knowledge will be 
impossible. I think it is clear that the whole discussion 
is meant to make us think about participation, and to 
decide for ourselves what, if any, positive conclusion shall 
be drawn from each argument and the whole discussion. 

If we review the discussion, we may find that the first 
two arguments prepare the way for the third, where the 
idealist hypothesis is adumbrated; the remaining argu- 
ments appear to be corollaries. The following seem to be 
the main results :— 


Argument (1). 


The Idea must be indivisible, and the indivisible Idea 
must be present in each particular; hence it must in some 
way be multiplied in its instances. How can it still be 
one? We must not regard the Idea as itself spatial or 
temporal, and hence it is to be distinguished from its 
particular instances in space and time, and ia itself it must 
remain one and undivided. 
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Argument (2). 


Though we must think of the Idea as distinct from par- 
ticular things, yet it is not a distinct existence. 


Argument (3). 


In fact, Ideas have no existence except (a) in intellectu, 
(b) in rebus, but they give actuality to both thought and 
things, as is the function of the Idea of the good in the 
Republic; the Idea of the good similarly is “beyond 
existence’; it includes all the Ideas, and it is the sun of 
the world, producing definite intelligible things and making 
knowledge of them possible. 

If we accept the third argument seriously and in a 
positive sense we see that both thought and things par- 
ticipate in Ideas. (a) The Idea exists in its proper form 
in intellectu as universal and one; we must recognise that 
the Idea in itself is not an existent thing, but a rule for 
thought, .which must be realised whenever we think of 
objects; it is a certain content which is presupposed by 
thinking, and which is present to consciousness, and directs 
us to think in a certain way and to see the identity of 
structure of different things which are scattered in space 
and time; if we think, e.g., of triangles or men, our 
thinking must be guided by certain rules which enable us 
to recognise examples of the object in which the rule or 
law of thought is realised in space and time; further, we 
may think of the Idea or law apart from the particular 
instances in which it is realised, and we must then dis- 
tinguish it from particulars and the many as one and 
universal. (b) The Idea is not merely a rule of thought 
but of things; for all thinking is of some object; we think 
according to rules of objects in which the rule or Idea is 
realised; if this were not the case, knowledge as dis- 
tinguished from subjective fancy would be impossible. 
Particular things, then, as conforming to Ideas, exemplify 
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rules of thought; to use Plato’s expression, they “are 
composed of concepts,” i.e., they realise a certain common 
content of thought; this may be done either consciously 
or unconsciously; so far as any degree of consciousness 
is involved, things may be said to think, for they strive, 
though imperfectly, as Plato says in the Phaedo (75), to 
realise Ideas, and all striving implies some degree of 
thinking; again, as things are intelligible though not 
perhaps thinking subjects nor actually thought by any 
thinking subject, they may be called “unthought thoughts” ; 
an unthought thought is surely a possible object of thought, 
whose Idea and relations to other things may be realised 
by a thinking subject; to adapt a simile of Berkeley, who 
talks of “perusing the Volume of Nature” (Principles, 
109), an unthought thought is like an unread book; it 
expresses in spatio-temporal form certain concepts which, 
apart from a thinking subject, are merely symbols whose 
meaning is unrealised; such objects in themselves are 
incomplete and unrealised, and their real nature is external 
to them, but as thought and understood their manifold 
properties and determinate structure and relations are 
gathered together and given unity and reality. 

The Ideas, accordingly, are the logical basis of 
knowledge and of existent things, for they are ine laws 
of thought and of things; we have here the essentials of 
objective idealism elicited by ‘“Parmenides” from the 
“Socrates” of the dialogue, and “Socrates,” like common- 
sense philosophers of to-day, rejects the result as nonsense; 
the conclusion that “all things think or they are unthought 
thoughts” strikes him as the height of absurdity; but if 
the Ideas are objective thoughts, which logically precede 
both our thoughts and things, the phrase has a definite 
meaning, and it is surely reasonable to suppose that Plato 
intended the reader to follow the argument of “ Par- 
menides” wherever it led. 
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Argument (4). 


It is a mistake to call the Idea a pattern or model of 
which the particular thing is a copy; for a pattern or 
model is itself an existent thing, subject to Ideas; we 
should rather think of Ideas as rules or ideals which things 
imperfectly embody, and to which they must conform to 
have a definite existence. The relation between model and 
copy is analogous to that between Idea and thing, but we 
must avoid thinking of the Idea as having an existence 
separate from things. 


Argument (5). 


It is useless to give Ideas an absolute existence outside 
our minds and the things which we know; we can only 
know things as participating in or conforming to the Ideas 
which we know. An Idea which is not relative to our 
minds could not be known by us; if there are such absolute 
Ideas they, would involve an absolute faculty of knowledge 
which would be quite different from our knowledge and 
ignorant of it; but such a knowledge seems not only a 
gratuitous assumption but contradictory. We should, 
accordingly, regard Ideas as laws both of thought and of 
things, and participation as the necessary conformity of 
things as intelligible objects to the rules which govern 
knowledge. 

Hence we will recognise the world of Ideas as the 
intelligible world logically prior to and involved in the 
existence of things and the thought of things; we have in 
the Ideas the fundamental identity which underlies and 
unites thought and thing. The Idea has two modes of 
being—in the intellect, and in the spatio-temporal world. 
In the intellect Ideas exist in their universality, unity and 
perfection, free from all factors which might mar their 
purity; in the concrete world of space and time the Idea 
is combined with not-being, change and plurality, and is 
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given concrete embodiments, all of which fall short of the 
Idea as viewed abstractly in itself by the mind; hence, we 
may contrast the universal, serene and changeless, secure 
in its place in the intelligible world with the sensible world 
of particular fleeting existences, in which the universal is 
infected by particularity and contingency; the sensible 
world is the meeting place of the ideal and the chaotic flux 
of not-being (Republic, 479). The Idea, as Plato tells us 
in the Phaedo (100), is the cause of all definite existence, 
or we may prefer to say that the determinate order of the 
world is due to its participation in the Idea which is present 
in it. 

As will be seen, it is hard to avoid speaking as if the 
Idea were a thing with an existence distinct from particular 
things, but in view of the argument in the Parmenides such 
language, while often natural or even permissible, should 
not be allowed to mislead. Plato speaks in the Republic 
of the Idea as a pattern laid up in heaven, and in the 
Phaedo (66), he talks of the disembodied soul’s vision of 
the ideal world which it enjoys before it enters this world 
of imperfection; in the Phaedrus and Symposium the 
Ideas as absolute existences are objects of esthetic con- 
templation. Such language should be regarded as mythical 
and figurative. It is on such expressions, which are 
poetical rather than philosophical, that the doctrine of the 
separate existence of the Platonic Idea is based; Plato in 
his old age probably tended more and more to express 
himself in this way, and Aristotle crystallised it by his 
polemic against the ideal duplication of the real world with 
the Idea as a thing alongside particular things. But the 
refutation of the doctrine of the two separate worlds is to 
be found in the Parmenides, which Aristotle strangely 
ignores. The Neoplatonist philosophy, again, is based on 
the separation of the ideal from the actual, the One from 
the many. We have in Neoplatonism a return to the 
Eleatic separation of the Absolute One from the many 
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which are relative beings. The One is substance and 
completely self-sufficient; it is beyond all being and 
thought which involve distinctions, relations and any form 
of plurality; it is raised above everything, including 
Reason and the Ideas of Reason; it cannot be known by 
thought, but can be grasped by a supra-rational faculty of 
intuition. This is the vision of the mystics who claim to 
experience what is beyond knowledge and description. The 
Absolute One is the result of denying the reality of all 
definiteness and determination, so that it transcends every- 
thing; this is not a dualism between the intelligible and the 
sensible, for the Neoplatonist One is not for thought, but 
is beyond both thought and sense. But while the One is 
absolute, the world depends on it; from the One proceeds 
without loss to itself in ordered declension Reason with its 
Ideas, the Soul of the world, and the sensible world oi 
space, time and matter. 

Mr. Hardie would have us believe that Plato himself 
held the doctrine of the Neoplatonist One, and he thus 
interprets several works of Plato; he thinks that the first 
part of the Parmenides really results in the denial of 
participation and of the view that particular things are real 
through their participation in Ideas. Mr. Hardie (Study 
in Plato, p. 87) interprets the first argument as showing 
particization to be an empty metaphor by developing the 
consequences which arise from taking it literally. He 
considers that the second argument also is directed 
against participation, for the effect of the endless regress 
which it involves is to dissipate the Idea which ceases to ke 
an intelligible unity; hence w. cannot save the many, as 
“Socrates” tries to do, by saying that the Idea is present 
in them. Mr. Hardie refuses to regard the arguments as 
directed against the separation of unity (the Idea) from 
plurality for two reasons :—(a) because there is no evidence 
in the dialogues that Plato first affirmed and later denied 
the separation of the Idea from particulars, and the 
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evidence of Aristotle is against it. I cannot accept this 
as satisfactory; the separation of unity from plurality goes 
back to the Eleatic philosophy, and it was undoubtedly a 
current view in the Academy, and Plato may well have 
wished to refute it. Aristotle’s testimony does not seem 
conclusive, as he ignores the Parmenides; (b) because this 
solution is not one which we should expect to be put into 
the mouth of “ Parmenides”; Mr. Hardie supposes that 
the argument is urged from the standpoint of Eleatic logic, 
and he calls this solution anti-Eleatic (p. 92). He admits 
that this consideration is not conclusive, but I cannot accept 
the view that Plato is merely adopting the standpoint of 
Eleatic philosophy; if this were the case, we could not 
expect to find Plato’s own opinions in the dialogue, and the 
Neoplatonism which Mr. Hardie discovers in it would not 
represent Plato’s doctrine, but rather his view of Par- 
menides’ philosophy. I have supposed that Plato in the 
Parmenides is declaring himself to be an enlightened 
Eleatic, and that he is using Parmenides as his mouthpiece, 
as the latter was the first genuine idealist who explicitly 
put his trust in thought. It does seem appropriate that 
Plato, as the second Parmenides, should develop idealism 
by criticism of the One which sits apart from the many. 
Mr. Hardie (p. 46) regards the third argument, on 
which I have mainly relied, as an attack (though an un- 
successful one) on conceptualism, and he draws no positive 
conclusion from it; my contention is that this argument 
should be interpreted in a positive sense. 

I am glad to find that Professor Cornford, in his work 
on Plato and Parmenides, agrees with me that Plato did 
not regard the objections to participation as “seriously 
damaging his theory, although the nature of participation 
is undoubtedly obscure and hard for the imagination to 
conceive” (p. 95). He differs from me with regard to 
what I have called the third argument (p. 92). My 
interpretation rests on the distinction, which he does not 
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seem to consider, between the conclusions of “Socrates” 
and “ Parmenides”; “Socrates” puts forward a form of 
subjective idealism which ‘‘ Parmenides” refutes; and the 
question remains whether ‘“ Parmenides” has in view an 
idealism for which the Ideas do not depend on the mind of 
God or any individual subject, but are the underlying 
ground of every thinking subject and intelligible object. 

The result of the first part of the Parmenides for 
Mr. Hardie is a denial that participation in Ideas can give 
particular things reality; for particular things are a 
plurality, and cannot participate in unity without infecting 
the unity with plurality; there must, then, be unity above 
and apart from all plurality; even the Ideas must be dis- 
tinguished from the reality, which is unity; the Ideas 
certainly form a totality or system, but this contains 
plurality, whereas the One is one. Hence we must draw 
a clear line between the One which is absolute and the 
Ideas together with particular things, all of which are 
derivativé existences. 1 hope that this is a correct sum- 
mary of Mr. Hardie’s interpretation; if I understand him 
rightly, he would have us deny participation, for it is 
incompatible with absolute unity, and we must posit— 
(a) the Absolute One, (b) the system of Ideas, which is 
derivative from the One, (c) particular things which are 
derivative from the Ideas. 

Neoplatonism is essentially a philosophy of transcen- 
dence, and participation, as involving immanence, is alien 
to it. For the Neoplatonist everything must be ultimately 
derived from the One, and the process is one uf emanation 
of different levels of reality; the lower emanates from 
the higher by a one-sided mode of productive causation; 
Plotinus (1. 7, V. 1) compares emanation to the production 
of light from the sun, cold from snow, fragrance from 
what is sweet-smelling; this process, starting with the One, 
is continued till matter is reached, where it ceases, for 
matter as not-being cannot produce an image of itself. 
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Emanation seems to be an artificial device by which we 
may assert both the Absolute apart from the relative and 
the relative as derived from the Absolute. 

We are not here concerned with the logical validity of 
emanation, but only with the question whether we can 
impute it to Plato. Emanation is an essential feature of 
Neoplatonism, which otherwise would tend to be a doctrine 
of empty transcendence. If Plato were confronted with 
Mr. Hardie’s book, we can imagine him saying: “Almost 
thou persuadest me that I am a Neoplatonist, but I cannot 
recollect this idea of emanation.” Apart from Plato’s 
comparison of the Idea of the good to the sun in the 
Republic, there seems to be no hint of emanation in Plato’s 
works; the language there is professedly figurative, and 
it can hardly be appealed to as evidence that Plato held 
the doctrine; further, as Mr. Hardie points out, the theory 
of an unknowable One is hard to reconcile with Plato’s 
identification of the One with the good (according to 
Aristotle) and his view that the good is an object of 
Reason. 

I would accordingly conclude that while Mr. Hardie is 
right in calling the Parmenides an enigma, its riddle may 
be read, and it seems to me that the solution of the first 
part (and also of the second part, which I have not dis- 
cussed) may be found by the hypothesis of objective 
idealism, for which both thought and things participate in 
Ideas. ; 

F. LA TOUCHE GODFREY. 
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THE LIFE OF TERENCE. 


THE romantic story of Terence’s career—his birth in 
Carthage, his arrival in Italy as a slave, his early promise, 
his supper-party with Caecilius, his friendship with the 
younger Scipio, his voyage to the East, and his untimely 
death—has passed into world literature. Of no other 
Latin writer before the age of Cicero have we so vivid a 
record. The source of our information on these details 
is the account quoted from Suetonius by Donatus at the 
beginning of his commentary. These seven half-pages of 
the Teubner edition do not take many minutes to read; 
whoever reads them will find not only that Suetonius 
frequently quotes his authorities, but also that on every 
point these authorities are hopelessly at variance with each 
other. They disagree as to how Terence came to Rome, 
as to his age, as to who were his noble friends at 
Rome and what his relations were with them, as to his 
circumstances, as to why and where he went abroad, and 
where and how he died. Leo, as is well known, rejected 
the whole story as a fabrication on Greek models; and, 
although Leo’s Greek parallels may seem somewhat far- 
fetched, the fact that a scholar of his standing could call 
into question a biography so long and generally accepted 
may justify our. attempt to examine that biography anew. 

Of the six authorities quoted by Suetonius—Fenestella, 
Nepos, Porcius (Licinius), Volcacius (Sedigitus), Santra, 
and Cosconius—the earliest seem to have been Porcius and 
Volcacius, who are put by Schanz somewhere about the 


end of the second century or the beginning of the first. § 


We may safely say that none of them all had known the 
dramatist personally. The question arises: What were 
the records on which they relied for their conflicting 
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statements about him? That much was guesswork is only 
too clear. ‘Some think he was a prisoner of war” 
(quidam captum esse existimant)—how unsatisfying as 
evidence such a remark is! We see that certain com- 
mentators attacked the statements of their predecessors on 
grounds of general probability; thus Fenestella argued— 
(a) that Terence could not have been taken prisoner in 
war by the Romans, as his whole life fell between the 
end of the Second Punic War and the beginning of the 
Third; and (0b) that he could not have been purchased by 
the Romans from the Numidians or Gaetulians, as there 
was no trade between these tribes and Rome until after 
the destruction of Carthage. In this way Fenestella 
refuted what had after all been nothing more than a guess; 
of real knowledge on one side or the other there is no sign. 
Fenestella further rejected the story that Terence had 
been the boy-favourite of Scipio and Laelius on the ground 
that he was older than both; Nepos, however, stated that 
they were all of the same age. The point is not which 
of these two views is correct, but whether either Fenestella 
or Nepos had any evidence for his statement. As to why 
Terence went abroad we have four different suggestions : 
he wanted to enjoy himself; he wanted to study Greek 
life; he felt ashamed of his poverty; he felt ashamed of 
being suspected of publishing the work of others as his 
own. Here, again, only one thing is clear: nobody knew. 

Suetonius has thus indicated that many of the details 
in his narrative were subjects of controversy, without 
giving us any grounds for believing that his own choice 
of view on such details was critically sound. Can we 
believe the other statements in the biography simply because 
we have no evidence of ancient controversy regarding 
them? May not the whole life be a concoction? It seems 
a priori unlikely that, during the lifetime of Terence, 
anyone would have bothered to put on paper a record of 
his career; after his death, when the study of his works 
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had begun to arouse curiosity about their author, many of 
the facts would be lost beyond recall. The would-be 
biographer might then find himself sorely tempted to eke 
out by inference, by surmise, and by sheer imagination the 
scanty evidence at his disposal. 

What records of Terence can we positively affirm to 
have survived him? Evidently he left behind him the 
manuscripts of his plays. These manuscripts contained 
not only the plays but the prologues and the author’s name. 
We can well believe that in that unliterary period a 
manuscript was a rare and precious document. The 
manuscript of the Andria must have been submitted by 
the author for inspection by the magistrates or the pro- 
ducer; at this stage Luscius Lanuvinus must somehow 
have discovered (perhaps by attendance at the rehearsals) 
that Terence had taken novel liberties with his original; 
evidently the manuscript was then returned to the author, 
who found himself forced to add a prologue in self- 
defence. -The manuscript of the Hecyra came back after 
each of its two failures to the unhappy author, who on 
each occasion had to add a prologue; consequently the 
play as we now have it possesses two prologues. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that for a considerable time the play 
existed only in the author’s manuscript, and that it was 
this manuscript which he sold, with the acting rights, to 
the producer (pretio emptas meo, Hec. 57), whose interest 
it would then, presumably, be to see that no copy got into 
the hands of rivals. In fact the author’s manuscript would 
itself become the acting edition, and survive as such in the 
hands of one producer after another until the growth of a 
reading public at Rome. That during this intermediate 
period liberties might be taken with the text is suggested 
by the addition of an alternative final scene to the Andria; 
on the other hand, that the author’s manuscript was on the 
whole treated with respect is surely proved by the retention 
of the prologues, which were written for special occasions, 
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and could have had little or no interest for the spectators 
of revival performances. Now Suetonius tells us that the 
record price paid for the Eunuchus was jotted down on 
the title-page of the manuscript (propterea summa quoque 
titulo ascribitur). What more natural than that other 
entries of a similar nature should be made in the manuscript 
voncerning first and later performances? Here we have 
perhaps the source of the didascaliae. It is possible that 
information about the production of particular plays was 
available to students in the official records of the games; 
but this reflection only confirms our view that the events 
in the career of a dramatist most likely to be accurately 
chronicled were the occasions on which his plays were 
produced. And when we consider how reluctant even 
Livy was to consult original documents in verification of 
his literary authorities, may we not feel a strong suspicion 
that the commentators on Terence’s life confined their 
attention to what they found in the manuscripts of his 
plays as well as the remarks of previous commentators, 
themselves ultimately based on nothing but the study of 
these same manuscripts ? 

The temptation to write a life of Terence must have 
been particularly strong. His prologues were, on the one 
hand, a personal record of great interest, while, on the 
other hand, they raised many questions to which there 
was no satisfactory answer. Let us take his enigmatic 
reference to those noble friends of his who, according to 
rumour, assisted him with the composition of his plays. 
He tells us neither who these friends were nor whether 
they did in fact assist him. Here was an invitation which 
the commentators could not resist. 

Possibly the first extant reference to the subject is 
contained in the bitter verses of Porcius Licinius, which 
breathe the party passion of the Roman revolution. 
Porcius wishes to show how the rich neglect their humble 
friends, and speaks of how Terence was left in utter 
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poverty by those nobles who had made him their boy- 
favourite—Scipio, Laelius and Furius, 


tres per id tempus qui agitabant nobiles facillime. 


This last line suggests, as Leo pointed out, that Porcius 
is filling in the names of the noble friends on grounds of 
general probability. Scipio, most famous noble of this period, 
and also most detested by the democrats, was an obvious 
choice. While we may ignore the scandalous twist which 
Porcius gives to the story, his identification of Terence’s 
literary helpers seems to have been generally accepted; 
Santra, however, felt that Scipio and Laelius were too 
young to fit Terence’s description, and suggested as more 
likely people C. Sulpicius Gallus, Q. Fabius Labeo and 
M. Popilius. It seems to follow that there was no trust- 
worthy record of the identity of Terence’s friends, and 
that each commentator felt free to invent his own theory 
as to who they were. Scipio and Laelius, born in or near 
185, would have been only about twenty-five when Terence 


produced his last play, and would, therefore, as Santra 
observed, have scarcely been referred to in the language 
of the prologue as those 


quorum opera in bello, in otio, in negotio 
suo quisque tempore usust sine superbia. 


Even those who accepted Porcius’ story must have found 
the chronology puzzling; Terence, the boy-favourite of 
Scipio, could scarcely have been older than his patron; on 
the other hand, he could scarcely have been younger, if he 
was to produce the Andria in Scipio’s nineteenth year; 
hence, perhaps, the usually accepted view that he, like 
Scipio, was born in 185 B.c. Nepos, as we have seen, said 
that Terence, Scipio and Laelius were aequales omnes, 
and the manuscript evidence suggests that Suetonius took 
this view, when he records that Terence set off on his fatal 
voyage nondum quintum atque uicesiinum egressus annum. 
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Many scholars prefer to read tricesimum, as do the inferior 
mss., and gravely debate whether a youth of nineteen 
could have composed the Andria. But surely we may 
suppose that Suetonius tried at least to be consistent. The 
run of his narrative suggests that he supported Nepos and 
Porcius in making Terence no older than Scipio and 
Laelius; he was, therefore, obliged to make him no more 
than twenty-five in 1603.c. As to the actual date of 
Terence’s birth, the Romans themselves were not agreed, 
and their conflicting guesses do not constitute evidence. 

We have seen that the identity of Terence’s noble 
friends was another matter of controversy. The only real 
evidence known to us which connects him with Scipio is 
that the Hecyra and Adelphi were produced at the funeral 
games of Scipio’s father, L. Aemilius Paulus. Perhaps 
the accepted view happens here to be correct; but from 
what has been said above it would appear that in origin that 
view must have been based either on guesswork or on 
evidence which was unknown to Santra. Let us turn to 
what later generations made of Terence’s reference to the 
rumour accusing him of accepting literary help from his 
friends. Memmius, patron of Lucretius, stated in a speech 
that Scipio had been the actual author of the plays. Cicero 
more cautiously remarks that the plays “were thought” on 
account of their style (elegantia) to have been written by 
Laelius. Nepos said that he had learned “on reliable 
authority” (auctore certo) that Laelius had on one occasion 
excused himself for being late at supper by saying that he 
had been composing, and when pressed to produce his com- 
position had begun to recite Heaut. 723 ff. Vallegius ( ?) 
ascribed the plays wholly to Scipio. Who can doubt that 
these conflicting guesses were founded on nothing but 
Terence’s own enigmatic remark and the general desire to 
explain it? 

Let us now go through the remaining points in 
Suetonius’ account in order to test our hypothesis that 


VAS 
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it is based entirely on the evidence of the plays and 
prologues, on notes in the manuscripts concerning first and 
later performances, on inferences sound or unsound from 
such evidence, and on pure invention. 

Terence’s birth at Carthage, his early life in Italy as a 
slave of Terentius Lucanus, his beauty and early promise, 
which induced his master to have him educated and later 
manumitted, even his personal appearance—colore fusco, 
etc.—all these details may have been derived from nothing 
more than the supposed evidence of his name, Terentius 
Afer. If so, the reasoning may have been unsound; the 
cognomen Afer does not prove African blood, as is in- 
dicated by the case of Domitius Afer of Nimes, praetor in 
A.D. 25, nor does it prove servile origin. Oddly enough, 
one of the only two other dramatists of the Republican 
period (before the mime-writer Syrus), who are said to 
have been slaves, Caecilius Statius, may have been similarly 
maligned; Gellius’ words (seruus fuit et propterea nomen 
habuit Statius) suggest that the truth is that he was thought 
to have been a slave because he bore the name Statius, often 
given to slaves (but by no means confined to them).’ 
Once we start questioning Suetonius’ account, all sorts of 
difficulties reveal themselves. Fenestella, as we have seen, 
pointed out some of them. Perhaps we may add that the} 
poet’s praenomen, Publius, scarcely supports the statement 
that he was manumitted by the senator Terentius Lucanus, 
as the only recorded praenomen of the Terentii Lucani is 
Gaius. 

The meeting with Caecilius looks like an anecdote 
invented to bring the old and the young dramatist 
together. A somewhat similar anecdote shows the young 
Accius reading his play to the aged Pacuvius. It is 
perhaps surprising that Terence, protégé of noble Romans, 
should not have been able to dress himself decently for an 


*For Andronicus see C.Q. xxxiv, pp. 11 ff. 
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important interview. If Caecilius, after being appointed 
judge of the Andria by the magistrates, did give the play 
his blessing, its production cannot have been long delayed. 
Now the Andria was produced in 166; therefore, if we 
believe Suetonius, we must, like Ritschl, emend Jerome’s. 
statement that Caecilius died a year after Ennius. Surely 
it is simpler to regard the story of the supper as an 
invention. 

Porcius’ reference to Terence’s poverty is contradicted 
by Suetonius, who states that the dramatist left an estate 
of 20 iugera near the temple of Mars of the Appian 
Way, and that his daughter married a Roman knight. 
Evidently Porcius, who lived much nearer the time of 
Terence than did Suetonius, knew nothing of the estate, 
for he says that Terence did not possess even a hired 
lodging to which the news of his death abroad could be 
brought. The belief that he was poor may have been 
derived from his appeal for the support of the public 
against his enemies, who wished to deprive him of his 
daily bread (Phor. 18). Such an appeal was intended to 
arouse the sympathy of his audience, and need not be taken 
too literally. His plays must have brought him in some 
money; the entry on the manuscript of the Ewnuchus that 
the play had earned him eight thousand nummi seems 
fairly reliable evidence. Yet it is hard to believe that he 
founded an estate and a family; perhaps Suetonius con- 
fused him with some other Terentius. 

Finally, we come to the voyage abroad. We have seen 
that nobody knew why he went; it also appears that 
nobody knew where he went. Volcacius said that he 
intended to go to Asia. Cosconius said that he was on 
his way back from Greece when he died at sea. Others 
said that he died at Stymphalus, in Arcadia, or at Leucadia. 
The cause of his death was given as drowning, as disease, 
or as annoyance at the loss of his advance luggage, 
including newly-translated plays; the year of his death 
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was given as 159. Looking back at Volcacius’ verses, we 
see that he says that Terence was never seen again after 
going on board ship: 


(in) nauem ut semel 
conscendit, uisus nunquam est; sic uita uacat. 


Porcius’ statement, too, that Terence left no address to 
which news of his death could be sent is surely tantamount 
to saying that no such news ever arrived. In other words, 
nothing was known about him after his departure from 
Rome. 

The commentators found in the manuscripts, or else- 
where, the record of the first productions of Terence’s 
plays, beginning in 166 and ending in 160. How were 
they to explain this sudden termination of so brilliant a 
career? Somehow they had to get rid of him; and what 
more satisfactory expedient could be found than to send 
him on a voyage, no matter where or for what purpose, 
from whieh he never returned? Even the idea of the 
voyage may have been suggested by a half-line in his last 
play (Ad. 703): 


abiit, periit, nauem ascendit. 


After what we have seen of the mentality of the bio- 
graphers, it is hard to feel certain that even such a inisuse 
of the text was beyond them. 

Those who wished to write the lives of Latin dramatists 
suffered from three main difficulties. (1) The dramatists 
of Republican Rome were not so high in social status that 
anyone should think it worth while recording their lives 
while the facts were still available. (2) After their death, 
almost the only record left of them would be their works; 
but a drama is by its very nature unlikely to supply reliable 
information concerning the life of its author. (3) Latin 
drama ran its course at a period when there was as yet 
no reading public and no scholarship or research to speak 
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of. To the end Roman literary research remained hap- 
hazard, subjective, and uncritical; the glimpses we have 
of it in the pages of Aulus Gellius and elsewhere suggest 
that it proceeded not by building up a body of ascertained 
facts but by a series of ill-founded and conflicting guesses ; 
consequently it is not surprising that our information 
about the dramatists is meagre and often hard to accept. 
Suetonius’ life of Terence, the only dramatist whose works 
have come down to us complete, seems at first sight the 
most satisfying biography that we possess of any writer 
before the first century; but the stoutest faith in tradition 
cannot survive the discovery that the authorities from 
whom that life is derived do not agree with each other, 
and are in fact basing their arguments mainly on evidence 
which has descended to us—the text of the author—and 
which we can judge for ourselves. 


W. BEARE. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY AND KINDRED MONETARY 
THINKERS. 


‘*Whether money is to be considered as having an intrinsic value, 
or as being a commodity, a standard, a measure, or a pledge, as is 
variously suggested by writers? And whether the true idea of money, 
as such, be not altogether that of a ticket or counter?’’ (The Querist, 
p- 25, No. 23.) 


Ir is possible to detect in Berkeley’s monetary philosophy 
certain elements which occur also in Aristotle, and : the 
writings of the French economist Boisguilbert.  Visat 
Berkeley was familiar with classical literature is quite 
certain, and there can be no doubt that he was conscious 
of the Aristotelian origin of some of his ideas. 
Boisguilbert, who died in 1714, published his most im- 
portant works in 1707. Berkeley visited France in 1713, 
1714, and 1720, and in his philosophical works, as Dr. Luce 
has shown, was almost certainly influenced by the work of 
Malebranche. Yet there is no direct evidence in any of 
his extant publications or papers that he ever came across 
the works of Boisguilbert. Whether he was consciously 
influenced by the latter or not must be left an open question. 
The similarity of thought may be accounted for in other 
ways. Both were intensely realist and practical in their 
economic thinking, and both were concerned to alleviate the 
sufferings of a population perishing in the midst of plenty, 
as a result of regressive taxation, commercial restrictions, 
and the incubus of mercantilist monetary conceptions. 
Berkeley refuses to admit that “intrinsic value” is 
necessary to money, but regards it essentially as a ticket or 
counter, conventionally agreed on, for conveying and 
recording the transfer from hand to hand of the power to 
command the services of others, which is wealth. 
Aristotle (Politics, 1. 9), in his classical account of the 
origin of currency, points out how, as men came to 
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exchange products over a wider area, “the use of currency 
was necessarily devised since the various natural com- 
modities are not easy to carry about. In consequence, to 
effect exchanges men made a convention to give and receive 
something which, while it was itself one of the useful 
articles, possessed utility of a kind easily manageable and 
adapted to daily life” (Laistner’s Translation in “Greek 
Economics,” p. 150). Aristotle has been praised for 
rightly seeing “how essential it is that the article chosen 
as the medium of exchange should be useful in itself” 
(Susemihl and Hicks’ Edition of Aristotle’s Politics, 
Introduction, p. 29). But Aristotle is here merely 
describing an historical fact, and his words do not imply 
that he himself considers “intrinsic” value an essential 
attribute of money. Elsewhere he emphasises the conven- 
tional character of money. -‘Money isa kind of conventional 
exchangeable representative of demand. For this reason, 
too, it is called money (nomisma), since it exists not 
naturally but as a result of convention, and it is in our 
power to change it and render it valueless” (Aristotle, 
Ethics, v. 5. Laistner’s Translation). 

Thus Berkeley agrees with Aristotle in regarding 
money as a mere conventional ticket or token. 

Aristotle also emphasised the social function of money. 
Demand (of which money is the conventional represen- 
tative) like a unifying force is said to hold society together 
(Ethics, v. 5), and so, too, Berkeley-insists on its im- 
portance as a means to the good life which can only be lived 
in a community of mutual helpfulness. “Money is only 
so far useful as it stirreth up industry, enabling men 
mutually to participate the fruits of each other’s labour” 
(The Querist, Hone’s Edition, p. 23, No. 5). For both, 
then, money is the cement of economic society. 

In one other important respect the thought of Berkeley 
recalls that of Aristotle. He considers that money, like 
other excellent institutions, may be made subservient to 
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bad ends; that our natural appetites are limited to their 
respective ends and uses; but that artificial appetites are 
infinite, and that the appetite for money, once it is con- 
sidered as an end in itself, is apt to be without limit. In 
such cases money becomes a “capricious tyrant which 
usurps the place of reason, doth most cruelly torment and 
delude those poor men, the usurers, stockjobbers, and 
projectors of content to themselves from heaping up riches, 
that is, from gathering counters,” whereas in truth counters 
are “referred to other things, which, so long as they keep 
pace and proportion with the counters, it must be owned 
the counters are useful” (ibid., pp. 70, 71, No. 120, 
No. 122). 

Berkeley looked to a right opinion on these matters, 
and to appropriate public policy, as a means of counter- 
acting the baneful effects of such perversion of a good 
institution. 

Much discussion has arisen with regard to the relation 
between what Aristotle calls Chrematistike, Ktetike, 
Oeconomike, and Kapelike, and it must be admitted that 
his use of these terms is by no means free from ambiguity. 
For our present purposes the fundamental meaning of 
Aristotle will become sufficiently clear if we summarise 
Laistner’s translation of the Politics, Book 1, Part of 
Ch. 8 and Ch. 9. 

The science of supply (Chrematistike) is not the same 
as the science of household management (Oeconomike), 
for the function of the one is to acquire, and of the other 
to use. One form of the science of acquisition (Ktetike) 
is naturally a part of household management (Oecono- 
mike), for the householder must provide the means of life 
before he can organise their use. Clearly, then, there is 
a kind of natural science of supply (Chrematistike) at the 
disposal of the head of the household and of the statesman, 
and it has to do with the amount of such property which 
is sufficient without external aid for the good life, which 
amount is not unlimited. 
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But there is another species of the art of acquisition 
(Ktetike), which is especially called the science of supply 
(Chrematistike), and rightly so called. 

But this form of Chrematistike is not the same as the 
other, which is ancillary to the science of household 
management. The latter form of it is natural, and 
altogether free from objection; whereas the perverted form 
of Chrematistike arises from an abuse of the possibilities 
of a monetary economy. The monetary is a developed 
form of the exchange economy, and the object of the 
exchange economy in both its forms is to facilitate con- 
sumption by the exchange of superfluities. 

In a simple economy of specialised producers this can 
be effected by barter, which is perfectly proper and natural, 
and can lead to no abuses, since its purpose is to satisfy 
men’s wants to the point of complete sufficiency. But as 
supply came to be drawn from sources outside the state, 
because men imported commodities which they lacked and 
exported others of which they had a superfluity, the use 
of currency was necessarily devised, since the various 
natural commodities are not easy to carry about. In 
consequence, to effect exchanges men made a convention 
to give and to receive something which, while it was itself 
one of the useful articles, possessed utility of a kind 
easily manageable and adapted to daily life: for example, 
iron and silver, or some other similar material. At first 
this was simply defined by size and weight; last of all, 
men also impressed a stamp on the metal, so that they 
could dispense with weighing, for the stamp was put on 
to denote the value of the coin. And so, once money had 
been invented as a result of necessary exchange, a second 
kind of science of supply (Chrematistike) arose—to wit, 
Kapelike, which is generally translated “retail trade,” but 
in this connection seems to mean “profiteering.” Hence 
the science of supply (Chrematistike) came to be concerned 
mainly with money, and men came to regard its primary 
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object as the acquisition of the maximum amount of 
money; so much so, that wealth came to be defined as 
abundance of money, in spite of the legend of Midas. In 
fact, the perverted science of supply (Chrematistike) and 
natural wealth are quite different; for, while the natural 
science of supply (Chrematistike) concerns the household, 
the commercial or perverted form in no way produces 
wealth, but is mere financial manipulation. This perverted 
Chrematistike aims at an unlimited amount. It makes 
money an end in itself, and its appetite for it is infinite, 


In sum, the natural form of the science of supply is con- § 


cerned with household wants, of which there is a natural 
limit; but its perverted form seeks money as its primary 
object, and there is no limit to its acquisitiveness. 

The correspondence between these ideas of Aristotle 
and those of Berkeley must be obvious. We may also 
note, as a central feature in the thought of Boisguilbert, 
the contention that, if for any reason there is a widespread 
desire or necessity to get money at all costs, the monetary 
economy must break down, with disastrous results on 
commerce and consumption. In fact, not until our own 
day has there been such an acute perception of the 
disastrous possibilities inherent in the monetary economy 
as appears in the pages of Aristotle, Berkeley, and 
Boisguilbert. 

The proper sphere of the metals is to be the “servants 
and slaves of commerce, solely, and not its tyrants,” says 
Boisguilbert (Boisguilbert, Economist of the reign of 
Louis XIV, by Hazel van Dyke Roberts, p. 183, cf. 
p- 203). Commerce and consumption will proceed un 
checked so long as money is considered only as a medium 
of exchange, but when “everyone thinks only to profit at 
the expense of his neighbour,” and aims to achieve the 
maximum price in money which his own bargaining powet 
and the economic weakness of his fellows make possible, 
the effect is to “declare a strong war on silver, so that 
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instead of a free course it can almost never make a step 
that is not hindered, being in motion only so long as there 
are buyers as well as sellers of all the sorts of merchandise 
which are at stake” (ibid., p. 52). 

The affinity between the ideas of Boisguilbert and those 
of Berkeley is indeed striking. “ Wealth is nothing other 
than the power to procure the easy maintenance of life,” 
while “money is only the means and the way to an end, 
whereas goods useful to life are the purpose and the end. 
A country can be rich without very much money, and 
that one which has only silver, very poverty-stricken if it 
can be exchanged only with difficulty for these [necessities 
and superfluities]” (ibid., p. 210). So, too, Berkeley 
queries: ‘* Whether power to command the industry of 
others be not real wealth, and whether money be not in 
truth tickets or tokens for conveying and recording such 
power.” And again: “ Whether even gold and silver if 
they should lessen the industry of the inhabitants would 
not be ruinous to a country” (The Querist, Hone’s Edition, 
pp. 27, 28, No. 37, No. 45). 

Boisguilbert defines money as “‘an incorruptible pledge 
that all men have agreed to give and to take reciprocally 
from one another on the current basis in order ‘to obtain 
as much goods as they need” (ibid., p. 209). For Berkeley, 
the true idea of money is that of a ticket or counter, and 
paper by its stamp and signature can acquire a local value, 
and become as precious and as scarce as gold. [The 
Querist, Hone’s Edition, p. 95, No. 87.] 

Both Boisguilbert and Berkeley emphasise the im- 
portance of an active circulation of money as a necessary 
condition of commerce and consumption. “Money,” says 
Boisguilbert (ibid., p. 52), meaning purchasing power, “is 
the continual child of consumption which is born and dies 
at all hours of the day without nevertheless ever being 
born or dying except by fiction.” Consumption and 
revenue are for Boisguilbert one and the same thing 
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(ibid., p. 204). “All the most exquisite products are only 
dung from the moment they are not consumed” (ibid., 
p. 225). “If ability to consume constitutes wealth, so 
does wealth spring from this very consumption. It is 
necessary to consume the goods produced if production is 
to continue, hence arises the need for mass consumption, 
for the consumption of the few will not keep fully occupied 
the hands of the many” (Roberts: Boisguilbert, p. 287). 

Berkeley is eloquent also on the futility of a money 
that does not circulate freely, and he shares Boisguilbert’s 
notion that consumption is in a true sense the cause as well 
as the object of wealth production. He queries “whether § 
comfortable living doth not produce wants, and wants 
industry, and industry wealth” (Querist, Hone’s Edition, 
p. 35, No. 113). 

Like Boisguilbert, he perceives that the disinheritance 
of the masses in its effect on consumption is destructive 
of induStry, and both men advocate in fact a more equali- 
tarian society. Boisguilbert maintains that this could be 
accomplished without injury to the rich—in fact, to their # 
ultimate advantage. ‘If the rich understood their interests 
they would wholly relieve the poor of their taxes, which 
would immediately create more well-to-do persons. This 
would result in a great increase of consumption, which, 
spreading itself over all the mass of the State, would thrice 
indemnify the rich for their first advances” (Boisguilbert, 
ibid., p. 171). So, too, Berkeley queries “whether to 
provide plentifully for the poor be not feeding the root, 
the substance whereof will shoot upwards into the branches, 
and cause the top to flourish” (Querist, Hone’s Edition, 
p. 30, No. 64). 

In fact, both thinkers regard the desire to consume a 
the primum mobile of production. Money is for them the 
shuttle which weaves the texture of economic relations, 
but the impulse which drives it to and fro is reciprocal 
consumer demand. All commerce is ultimately a “con 
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merce of industry,” as Berkeley puts it (ibid., p. 27, 
No. 38), or an exchange of services for services. Berkeley 
was aware of the quantity theory of money, for he queries 
“whether it be not true that the prices of things increase 
as the quantity of money increaseth, and are diminished 
as that is diminished” (ibid., p. 103, No. 158); but he 
attaches little or no importance to this theorem. 
Boisguilbert was also quite aware of it, but regarded a 
change in the general price level as of no consequence, so 
long as no interruption was caused to the production, 
exchange, and consumption of goods (Roberts, op. cit., 
p. 208). 

The important thing in the eyes of both thinkers was 
what Boisguilbert calls the equilibrium of proportional 
prices (and incomes), or what would be called to-day an 
appropriate adjustment between the production economy 
and the consumption economy as a whole. “Wealth then 
is only this continual exchange from man to man, from 
trade to trade, from region to region, and even from 
kingdom to kingdom. It is a frightful blindness to seek 
the cause of depression elsewhere than in the cessation of 
such commerce brought about by the disorganisation of 
proportion in prices” (Boisguilbert, ibid., p. 198). 

One condition of the maintenance of this salutary 
equilibrium is that the channels of trade should be kept 
free and taxation adjusted so as to maximise consumption 
(ibid., p. 204). There must also be flexibility in the price 
structure, including wages, and industrial producers must 
not resist a downward movement owing to causes which 
have brought about a disproportionate fall in agricultural 
prices (ibid., p. 205). In fact, the extreme bargaining 
weakness of the agricultural interest, in a time of plentiful 
food supply, is a main cause of those departures from 
economic equilibrium which cause far-reaching economic 
fluctuations, and ruin agriculture and industry both 
alternately and simultaneously. Consequently, the one 
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exception which Boisguilbert makes to the principle of 
laissez faire, which he advocates, is that grain prices 
should be supported by public policy, if necessary, in order 
to obviate the first cause of these distressing swings. 

“As it is impossible to lower” (non-agricultural) “prices 
when grain increases [in quantity], it is necessary to 
support the price that grain has once attained” (Roberts: 
Boisguilbert, p. 270). 

This idea of economic equilibrium and of the im- 
portance of relativity in prices cannot be said to be explicit 
in Berkeley, but the latter realised fully the importance of 
mass consumption, and his argument advocates such a 
redistribution of national income as would create a more 
stable relation between a readjusted production economy 
and a national consumption economy which wouid readily 
consume its products. 

Boisguilbert distinguishes between money (which he 
uses in- the sense of metallic money) and credit, whereas 
Berkeley maintains that all money is credit. But when 
Boisguilbert defines money as an “incorruptible pledge” 
that all men have agreed to give and receive from one 
another, because the one who receives the money is certain 
that it will in turn procure for him the things which he 
needs, he expresses a definition which is just as applicable 
to paper money as to metallic. The essence of money is 
this psychological confidence, which is also the essence of 
credit. But this confidence relates to the exchangeability 
of money for goods, whereas to our modern eyes credit is 
primarily concerned with the exchangeability of one kind 
of money for another kind of money, or of a sum of 
money now for a sum of money after the lapse of a 
specified time. In fact, however, the exchangeability of 
money for goods and of goods for money ultimately 
underlies all forms of credit, even the highly specialised 
forms which are current in the rarefied atmosphere of 
modern banking and finance. 
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The solvency of a banking system does not depend only 
on so-called cash reserves bearing a suitable proportion to 
its deposit and note liabilities. In the long run the debtors 
of a banking-system can only liquidate their obligations to 
it, by the sale of (solid) goods and services directly or 
indirectly to the creditors of that system, and their success 
in doing so depends essentially on a suitable relationship 
of prices and incomes. Consequently, the ultimate basis 
of credit must be regarded as economic consumption, and, 
incidentally, the price and income relationship which makes 
continuous economic consumption possible, and maintains 
it in the full measure of available production. 

Boisguilbert saw this very clearly. When a govern- 
ment by uncertain and arbitrary taxation makes it im- 
possible for a people to sell, it destroys consumption, 
sterilises production, creates insolvency, and prevents the 
extension of credit, because “credit depends on solvency”’ 
(Roberts of. cit., p. 162). This thought is also in harmony 
with the thought of Berkeley; for he maintains over and 
over again that credit depends not on gold and silver, but 
on industry, and that the desire to consume is the mother 
of industry. 

As we have already seen, there is no direct evidence 
that Berkeley was consciously influenced by the work of 
Boisguilbert, and he seems to have derived his main ideas 
from his own original mind and his experience of con- 
temporary economic and currency conditions, not only in 
Ireland but in the European and American Continents. 

Boisguilbert was a precursor of the Physiocrats, and 
Adam Smith was familiar with the latter, but the evidence 
that Smith was directly acquainted with the work of 
Boisguilbert is inconclusive. Such as it is, it has been ably 
set forth by Miss Roberts in the work on Boisguilbert 
already referred to. 

It might be argued that, in so far as Adam Smith and 
his successors have departed from the essential notions 
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of these two writers, they have diverted the stream of 
economic thought from its natural channel, and caused it 
to issue in a desert of arid abstractions. With both writers 
the theory of money is part and parcel of their general 
economic theory. It is only in our own day that the need 
for integrating the two has begun to be recognised, and 
it cannot be said that it has yet been satisfactorily 
accomplished (cf. J. M. Keynes, General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money, p. 293). 

In particular, the notion of economic equilibriuin and 
proportional prices, so prominent in Boisguilbert, was 
abandoned by Adam Smith. With Boisguilbert, the 
maintenance of proportional prices (or the natural price of 
each product, as it may be called) was an ideal to be striven 
for. Laissez-faire would help in its achievement with 
regard to most products, but even laissez-faire would 
sometimes have to be abandoned in favour of a positive 
policy in the case of agricultural prices. For the peculiar 
bargaining weakness of farmers in a time of plenty made 
it inevitable that the prices of their products should get out 
of gear with other prices at such times. 

With Adam Smith the equilibrium or natural price 
was something that tended to assert itself anyhow in the 
long run. It might safely be left to the domain of Jaissez- 
faire. Economic equilibrium is thus not a goal to he 
achieved but a theoretical actuality. “In these paragraphs 
the abstract quality which was to become so characteristic 
of English economics, the ‘long run tendency,’ may be 
said to have had its birth” (Miss Roberts, op. cit., p. 245). 
Thus there began with Adam Smith the attempt to 
explain a dynamic economic world in terms of static com 
ceptions, and this tradition was stereotyped by Ricardo and 
his successors. 

The practical navigator would pay little attention to a 
science of navigation based on the long-run tendency of 
the sea to present a flat surface, and pe haps it is not 
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to be wondered at that men of affairs in business and 
politics have treated the classical economics, sometimes, 
with little respect. 

Among writers of our own day there is a certain 
fundamental sympathy between the point of view of 
Mr. Keynes and that of Berkeley and _ Boisguilbert. 
Although the former has read The Querist, he assures me 
that he was not consciously influenced by it in writing the 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. 

Berkeley anticipates Mr. Keynes’ view that an increase 
in the quantity of money, if used for productive purposes, 
would increase the volume of employment. Berkeley was 
living in a country which suffered acutely from an actual 
scarcity of reliable coins of values suitable for internal 
commerce. No possible increase of the velocity of cir- 
culation could compensate for their extreme scarcity. In 
such circumstances an increase in the quantity of money 
was a necessary condition of an increase of commerce and 
purchasing power. The distinction between money and 
purchasing power is not emphatically stated in The Querist, 
and it also remains somewhat obscure even in the General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money of Mr. 
Keynes. 

Berkeley denounced all traffic in money without 
industry. Dealers in Stock Exchange values do not 
trouble their heads with the nature of credit, or the 
true use and ends of banks, “but only considered their bills 
and actions as things to which the general demand gave 
a price” (The Querist, p. 68, No. 102). As Mr. Keynes 
puts it, they are concerned only to anticipate what average 
opinion expects the average opinion to be. The disorders 
that may arise in a money economy from financial mani- 
pulation, or treating money as an end rather than a 
means, recognised by Aristotle and emphasised by 
Berkeley, have only lately begun to receive adequate 
attention. For more than a century economists have 
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regarded them as more or less accidental and irrelevant, 
and have been content with Adam Smith’s statement that 
money necessarily runs after goods, and that he who sells 
always means to buy again (Wealth of Nations, Book iv, 
p. 405). 

The real tragedy, as Aristotle, Berkeley, Boisguilbert, 
and Keynes have seen, is enacted when money ceases to 
run after goods and the market is “all sellers.” 

The ultimate cause of the production of wealth 
and of the building up of capital equipment is not the 
propensity to save, but the propensity to consume. This 
is perhaps the central thought in the General Theory, and 
in our own day was first definitely expressed by Mr. J. A. 
Hobson. In the emphasis which he laid on the need for 
expanding consumption, and on such a redistribution of 
national income as would expand the consumption of the 
things most readily produced, Berkeley clearly anticipated 
this central thought: “A general habit of living well will 
produce numbers and industry, and, considering the 
tendency of human kind, the consequence thereof will be 
foreign trade and riches how unnecessary so ever” (The 
Querist, p. 38, No. 134. 

The whole matter might be summed up in the adage, 
“Take care of consumption and production will take care 
of itself.” 

There is, however, one important respect in which the 
opinions of Berkeley and Mr. Keynes must be regarded 
as definitely opposed, even if we make allowances for 
differences of time and national circumstances. There 
was good ground for advocating some devaluation of the 
standard metallic currencies used in Ireland in_ the 
eighteenth century. But Berkeley considered that the 
development of a nationalised banking system would meet 
all the needs of the case, and he stoutly opposed all pro- 
posals for currency manipulation, so common in our own 
day, and strenuously advocated even in his. He queries 
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“whether our taking the coin of another nation for more 
than it is worth be not, in reality and in event, a cheat 
upon ourselves” (The Querist, p. 104). 

He was altogether opposed in principle to what is now 
called “free exchanges.” And yet Ireland in Berkeley’s 
days was subject to heavy external drains, and possessed 
no substantial foreign assets which might be mobilised to 
supplement the precious metals in defence of the parity of 
exchange. It has always seemed to me that Mr. Keynes’ 
advocacy of free exchanges is the weakest part of his 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. 
A country which possesses no substantial foreign long- 
term investments and cannot afford to hold a large volume 
of liquid assets in gold or foreign currencies may indeed 
have some excuse for reserving the right to alter the 
foreign exchange value of her currency. But so long as 
persons and institutions domiciled in Great Britain possess 
foreign investments estimated at nearly £4,000 millions in 
capital value, it ought not to be impossible to arrange for 
the mobilisation of these in defence of a fixed parity in 
time of peace, even if most of them are long-term invest- 
ments. 

It is beyond the scope of the present essay to pursue 
this question farther in this connection. However, a study 
of the monetary philosophy of Berkeley and Boisguilbert 
will form an admirable introduction to a theory of credit 
in which the fundamental importance of economic con- 
sumption is adequately emphasised.* 


JOSEPH JOHNSTON. 


* This essay was written in 1937. 





THE HISTORICAL METHOD OF AMMIANUS 
MARCELLINUS. 


AMMIANUS’ extant narrative, as he tells us himself, is based 
on autopsy and the accounts of eye-witnesses, xv. 1. 1, 
utcumque potui veritatem scrutari, ea quae videre licuit 
per aetatem, vel perplexe interrogando versatos in medio 
scire, narravimus ordine casuum exposito diversorum, 
We may compare his remarks in xxix. 1. 24, et quoniam 
addici (abdi, Mommsen) post ‘cruciabiles poenas vidimus 
multos, ut in tenebrosis rebus confusione cuncta miscente, 
summatim quia nos penttissima gestorum memoria fugit, 
quae recolere possumus expeditius absolvemus, and again 
in xxx1. 14. 8, haec super Valente dixisse sufficit, quae 
vera esse aequalis nobis memoria plene testatur. That he 
jotted down notes from time to time we do not require 
Klein’s pages of argument to convince us.* It would have 
been impossible to remember much detail after some thirty 
or forty years. At the same time, we can scarcely 
assume that he kept the kind of systematic diary which 
Thucydides painstakingly wrote up. If he had, his 
chronology might have been more accurate, and he would 
very likely have mentioned the fact when describing his 
historical method in the first of the passages quoted above. 

Sometimes Ammianus reveals the identity of his im 
formants; as, for instance, in the case of Discenes, a 
tribune and notarius, who calculated the Persian losses at 
Amida, x1x. 9. 9; the junctiores proximi of Constantius, 
xxI. 14. 2; and of Julian, xxv. 2. 3; the amici fidissim 
of Varronianus, the father of Jovian, xxv. 10. 16; and 


* Studien cu Ammianus Marcellinus, Klio, Beiheft 13, 1914. 
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the young man who narrowly escaped the fate of Valens, 
xxxI. 13. 16. 

Apart from what he knew himself and what he had 
learned from friends and acquaintances, it is clear that 
Ammianus also consulted on occasion certain public records ; 
for he tells us that the Emperor Constantius said nothing 
of Julian’s successes in Gaul in the tabularia principis 
publica, but claimed all his achievements for himself. It 
is noteworthy that Ammianus here does not appeal to 
written records to contradict the Emperor, but to fama, 
xvi. 12. 70. Conversely, he refutes the pertinacior fama 
that Aginatius was of noble birth by saying nec enim super 
hoc ulla documentorum rata est fides, xxvii. 1. 30. 
Apart from these, Ammianus also seems to have had 
access to reports sent in to the government by provincial 
governors and the like, xxviii. 3. 7, 6. 22, 28. In the 
later books, at any rate, we know that he also used some 
of the panegyrics which were turned out on so many public 
occasions, XXxI. 10. 5, ut quidam laudes extollendo prin- 
cipis iactarunt (if this does not refer simply to verbal 
eulogies). 

Ammianus makes no mention of having drawn on 
previous historical works when composing his own his- 
torical narrative.* Yet he was beyond doubt a scrupulosus 
lector untiquitatum, xvi. 7. 9, and in the digressions often 
names the authors he had read, xvi. 7. 8 f., xxx. 4. 3 fi. 
We might, therefore, expect that had he used the historical 
works of earlier writers in compiling his narrative, he 
would have followed the practice of his great models, 
Livy and Tacitus, in occasionally naming his authorities. 
Ancient custom merely demanded from a historian that 
he should give old or traditional matter a new form, but 
while ancient writers rarely indicate the extent to which they 


*Klein’s reference to xxl. 8, 1, visa vel lecta . . . monstrare is 
irrelevant, as these words refer to a geographical digression. 
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were indebted to their predecessors, they usually admit the§ 
fact of their indebtedness. So in Ammianus’ digressions;: 
he frequently admits the fact of his drawing on previous 
writers; he conceals the extent to which he drew on them, 

The indications are then that if Ammianus had used 
the works of earlier historians in writing the extant part 
of his history, he would have given some hint to that effect. 
Actually he gives no such hint, and the passages quoted at 
the beginning of this paper definitely imply that he used 
none. Yet modern scholarship consistently maintains that 
Ammianus’ work is little more than a contaminatio of 
earlier histories; and, in particular, that his account of 
Julian’s Parthian expedition, in which he personally took 
part, is nothing but a re-hash of the work of another 
soldier who accompanied Julian. Few scholars, if any, 
have even tried to resolve the contradiction between this 
deception and Ammianus’ extreme respect for veritas, 
which fe not only regards as of cardinal importance in 
the writing of history (¢.g., x1v. 6. 2, nusquam a veritate 
sponte propria digressurus, xv. 1. 1, quoted above, 
Xvi. 1. 3, xviii. 6. 23, xxvi. 1. 1, xxvuir. 9. 4, etc.), but 
also regards as an outstandingly admirable quality in a man’s 
character (note his sympathy, e.g., with Iphicles, philosophus 
veritatis professor, xxx. 5. 9, cf. xv. 2. 9). It is no 
coincidence that, since this theory was first propounded, 
say, from the date of Mendelssohn’s edition of Zosimus 
in 1887, Ammianus’ reputation as a historian has steadily 
declined. A paper which seeks to refute this modern 
theory, and to suggest that Ammianus can be taken at his 
word, may be pardoned for assuming a somewhat critical 
and negative aspect. 

Borries’ logic is interesting, and has not been without 
its influence on later discussion of the question. Pointing 


*See for instance Borries, Die Quellen zu den Feldziigen, Julians, 
Hermes, xxvii (1892), p. 174. 
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out that there are some minor inconsistencies in Ammianus’ 
account of Julian’s campaign in Gaul (for instance, 
Chonodomarius retires celeritate rapida in xvi. 12. 58, 
but sensim in 59; cf., also, 12. 3 with 6), he concludes that 
therefore Ammianus used two sources for these campaigns 
and wove them together in a very awkward manner; the 
historian merely added certain geographical and scientific 
notes, as well as the introductions to the books and some 
transition passages. These so-called contradictions can 
usually be explained away. (The celeritas rapida, for 
instance, was slowed down as Chonodomarius approached 
the marshes of the Rhine). But the important fact is not 
the existence, but the rarity of confusion and contradiction 
in the eighteen highly complex books of the historian. 
Borries’ attempt to assign the various parts of Ammianus’ 
narrative to one or other of these alleged sources is 
altogether arbitrary. According to his procedure, 
Ammianus’ outstanding characteristic of impartiality is 
merely the result of his contaminatio of the two sources. 
Where an action is assigned to Constantius without any 
implication that it resulted from a sinister motive, 
‘Quelle ‘A, friendly to Constantius, is being drawn on, 
e.g., in xv. 8. 4, Augustus inscendens (tribunal) eumque 
(Julianum) manu retinens dextra haec sermone placido 
peroravit ; but where Ammianus attacks Constantius, he feels 
no personal animosity, but is merely drawing on Quelle B, 
who was hostile to the Emperor, e.g., in xv1. 7. 1, auribus 
Augusti ... in omne patentibus crimen. It need scarcely 
be pointed out that this procedure omits the obviously 
correct alternative that Ammianus had the initiative to 
write both; that since Constantius spoke with sincerity in 
introducing Julian to the troops, Ammianus frankly says 
so; and since Constantius was the victim of flatterers, he 
is represented as such in Ammianus’ history. 

O. Seeck, Hermes, xx1, 1906, pp. 481 ff., approaches 
the problem from another angle. In the last six books 
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Ammianus, even if he had wanted to, could scarcely have 
used written sources, for he was here dealing with almost 
contemporary events. In these books, then, we can see 
what was his chronological method when beyond doubt 
working on his own. Seeck shows that, at least from the 
end of book 26, Ammianus has no method of indicating 
where one year ends and another begins. This cor- 
responds, he says, with the fact that while to the year 
366 A.D. Ammianus rarely omits to name the consuls, yet 
of the twelve pairs who held office from 367 to the death 
of Valens, only three are named (xxvirl. 5. 1, xxx. 3. 1, 
xxxi. 8. 2). All this shows the completest lack of 
chronological method in the part of his work in question. 
So, when working without written sources, concludes 
Seeck, Ammianus is not an annalistic writer, and, con- 
sequently, when in the history of the years up to 366 A.D, 
remains of an annalistic method are noticeable in his work, 
they mist be due to his use of some source which had 
adopted the annalistic method. 

This argument is the corner-stone of Seeck’s thesis, 
but it will not do; for shortly after the accession of 
Valentinian and Valens the barbarians made an almost 
universal attack on the Empire, and so many events 
occurred simultaneously in so many provinces _ that 
Ammianus realised that he could not narrate them by the 
annalistic method without causing confusion, ne dum ex 
loco subinde saltuatim redire festinamus in locum, omnw 
confundentes, squaliditate maxima rerum ordines im- 
plicemus, xxvi. 5. 15, cf. xxvuir. 1. 43, et quamlibet 
tempestivum est ad ordinem redire coeptorum, tamen nihil 
impediturt temporum cursus, immorabimur paucis, ete, 
and the unfortunately mutilated xx1x. 5.-1, abhinc inter 
(lacuna of 2} lines in V) proximo haec narratione disseri 
continua placuit, ne dum negotiis longe discretis et locis 
alia subseruntur, cognitio multiplex necessario confundatur, 
Therefore, he says in the first of these passages, he must 
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arrange his history on a topographical basis. In other 
words, the events of the years following 365 ..D. were 
quite exceptional, and the chronological method which he 
had hitherto used obviously became unserviceable. Bearing 
in mind the excessive complication of events in these years, 
it seems gratuitous to refuse to take him at his word, and 
instead to connect the change in method with a change 
from the use of written to that of oral sources. Ammianus’ 
judgment is supported by the not inconsiderable authority 
of Gibbon, who, when he comes to that same period, 
writes, ch. xxv: “ Perhaps the method of annals would 
more forcibly express the urgent and divided cares of the 
two emperors; but the attention of the reader, likewise, 
would be distracted by a tedious and desultory narrative. 
A separate view of the five great theatres of war... will 
impress a more distinct image of the military state of the 
empire under the reigns of Valentinian and Valens.” 
Granting then that a topographical arrangement of the 
subject-matter became necessary in Book 26, it is clear that 
the constant repetition of the consuls’ names would have 
been inartistic, and not demanded by Ammianus’ public or 
his standards. 

Seeck, p. 484 f., further argues that the fact that 
Ammianus does not wish to use the annalistic method is 
illustrated by his ceasing to record events in Rome after 
375 A.D., although he carries the history of the East down 
to 378. According to Seeck, the reason clearly is that 
the death of the Emperor formed a fitting close; this 
approximates to the biographical tradition of Suetonius 
rather than to the annalistic method. But a more 
attractive reason can be found. As Ammianus was him- 
self living in Rome when publishing his work, he could 
scarcely give an accurate account of the following years 
without drawing on himself the retaliation of the govern- 
ment. 

What can be learned of the alleged sources? _Dis- 

E 
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cussing Ammianus’ chronology, on which he has based his 
whole paper, Seeck assumes that, since the historian some- 
times defers mentioning the consuls’ names until he is 
narrating the events of the spring (e.g., x1v. 10. 1, 
xvi. 11. 1, etc.)., and since he also dates some events by 
remarking that they took place at the beginning of winter 
(e.g., XIV init.), he is therefore using as a source some 
writer who employed Thucydides’ method of dating events 
by summer and winter. The baselessness of this argument 
may be illustrated by a reference to a similar procedure in 
a part of his work where Ammianus was admittedly 
drawing on no previous writer, namely, xxx1. 8. 2, haec 
Gratiano quater et Merobaude consulibus agebantur, anno 
in autumnum vergente (377 aA.v.), cf., xxx1. 10. 1 (same 
date). However, Seeck goes on: “Up to Book 25 
Ammianus just as often names the consuls, not when 
speaking. of the spring, but where they ought to be 
mentioned—in dealing with mid-winter’ (xvi. 1. 1, 
xvii. 1. 1, xx. 1. 1, etc.). This, according to Seeck, is 
a trace of the annalistic writer whom as we saw he alleges 
that Ammianus was using. It is the combination of these 
two sources, he concludes, which causes the chronological 
confusion sometimes noticeable in Ammianus. 

When he comes to characterise the Thucydidean writer, 
Seeck says that as he loves to speak of Rome he must 
have lived there and been on good terms with men of the 
foremost rank, including several city-prefects, whom he 
describes in some detail; and that he was a friend of 
Symmachus (whom he highly praises, xxvi1. 3. 3-4) and 
his circle, and hence was in all probability a pagan. 
(Cf. x1x. 10. 4, xx111. 3. 3, both of which Seeck ascribes 
to the Thucydidean writer, as he calls him). He therefore 
concludes that the Thucydidean source must be Virius 
Nicomachus Flavianus, a contemporary historian. But 
Seeck does not observe that all the characteristics which 
he ascribes to the Thucydidean writer might be equally 
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aptly applied to Ammianus himself, who lived in Rome 
after 378 A.D., moved in influential circles, was a pagan 
and a friend of Symmachus.* 

As Ammianus sometimes has a good word to say for 
the Christians, Seeck, following Borries, concludes that one 
of his sources must have been a Christian (pp. 515 and 
534), as if the pagan Ammianus could not be impartial 
without the help of a Quelle. So the annalist becomes a 
Christian.” His other characteristics are those of 
Ammianus himself: since he loves to deal with Persian 
and Isaurian invasions and raids, he must have been a 
Greek resident in the. East, just as the Greek Ammianus 
lived at Antioch. He had seen the eclipse of the sun on 
28 August, 360 (xx. 3. 1), which was not visible in the 
Roman Empire: so the annalistic writer was in Bezabde— 
hence the detailed description of it in Ammianus—was 
taken prisoner by the Persians, probably in 359, and con- 
sequently saw the eclipse in the Persian Empire; later he 
may have escaped. He is therefore to be identified with 
a certain Eutychianus, mentioned by Malalas as a con- 
temporary historian. This cannot stand, for, as Klein 
points out, p. 37 f., Seeck has confused Bezabde with 
Amida; the latter fell in 359 and Bezabde in the late 
autumn of 360, when the eclipse was over. Ammianus 
may have learned of the eclipse from some prisoner from 
Amida (note xx. 6. 7, ad regiones Persidas ultimas sunt 
asportati), but we may agree with Klein that his informant 
was the ill-fated Procopius (or one of his suite), who was 
a prisoner in Persia at the time (cf. xvi1t. 6. 17 f., especially 


‘Even Klein, pp. 48-51, admits that Ammianus himself was respon- 
sible for the data on Rome. He suggests that he took down the dates 
and the names of the various prefects from some official list. More 
probably he acquired his information from the several prefects whom 
he knew personally: had he used an official list he could scarcely have 
omitted some of them. 

°W. Ensslin, Zur Geschichtschreibung und Weltanschawing des A.M., 
Klio, Beiheft xvi, 1923, p. 100, shows how unnecessary this is, 
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amendatis procul Graiorum legatis). Ammianus met him 
later on Julian’s expedition.° 

We must conclude then that all the sources of infor- 
mation open to Nicomachus Flavianus and Eutychianus 
were available to Ammianus also. If we accept Seeck’s 
theory, waiving its baselessness and the difficulties it gives 
rise to, it also seems necessary to admit, as Seeck, Klein, 
and the others appear willing to do, that what we have 
hitherto thought to be the personality of Ammianus is in 
reality nothing but a contaminatio of those of a Roman 
nobleman and a humble Greek of Antioch—an impossible 
conclusion. ; 

It is, above all, in his account of Julian’s expedition to 
Parthia that Ammianus has been accused of wholesale 
plagiarism. Yet he himself took part in it, and so might 
have been expected here even more than elsewhere to give 
us first-hand information. 

His source here is said to be one Magnus of Carrhae. 
His story can, according to Klotz, Klein, and the others, 
be restored from Malalas and Zosimus.’ Let us examine 
this account with Ammianus’. Most claim that the greater 
part of the latter is directly, and in places almost verbally, 
derived from the former. Klotz only claims this for 
limited parts of Ammianus’ narrative. We may confine 
ourselves to those portions which all agree to be from 
Magnus. They are: xxiii. 3. 1, 5. 15-24; xxiv. 1. 1-9, 
1. 12-3. 2, 3. 10-4. 27, 4. 29-6. 13; xxv. 1.2, 1. 
1. 19-22, 3. 13-14, 6. 1-7. 3.° 

The first fact which strikes us in comparing thes 
sections of Ammianus with the corresponding parts of the 


°So, according to Seeck’s theory, the Roman historian used the Greek 
method of chronology and the Greek historian the Roman. Klein, p. 54, 
reverses this. 

* See also F. Jacoby, FGH, ii. D, p. 633f. The fragments of Magnus 
and Eutychianus may be found in ii. B, p. 951ff. 

8 Klotz, Die Quellen Ammians in der Darstellung von Juliam 
Perserfeldzug, Rhein. Mus. \xxi, 1916, 461ff. 
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narratives of Malalas and Zosimus is the extraordinary 
discrepancy in the orthography and even the form of 
proper names. To give some examples: Anathan in 
Ammianus, XxIv. 1. 6, becomes ®afvrtca¢ in Zosimus, 
wi. 14. 2; Ozogardana, xxiv. 2. 3, becomes Zayapéia, 
ut. 15. 3; Mamersides, xxiv. 2. 21, appears as Mopéceipoc, 
wi. 18. 4, and Nabdates, xxiv. 4. 26, as ’Avasarne, 
wr. 22. 6; the first Roman into Maiozamalcha is 
Exsuperius in Ammianus, xxiv. 4. 23, but Sourgpartiog 
in Zosimus, 111. 22. 4, and the difference between them is 
certainly greater than that between Schulze and Schultze, 
despite Klotz. The old form of Seleucia is Coche 
according to Ammianus, xxIv. 5. 3, while Zosimus thought 
it was Zwyaoa, 111. 23. 3.  Pigranes and Narseus in 
Ammianus, xxIv. 6. 12, are called Mcypagne and ’Avapeoe 
by Zosimus, 111. 25. 5. Hucumbra, a villa in the former, 
xxv. 1. 4, becomes ZéuPpa, a kip in the latter, 111. 27. 2, 
while Adaces, xxv. 1. 6, is beheaded into Aaxne, 111. 27. 4, 
and so on. Proper names are, of course, particularly 
liable to corruption in the Ms. tradition, but this does not 
justify Klotz in declaring that one and all of these 
divergences without exception are due to the faulty mss. 
It must also be borne in mind that both Ammianus and 
Zosimus were Greek speakers, so there can be no question 
of their assigning different pronunciations to the Persian 
and Roman names which they are alleged to have found 
in Magnus. 

The manuscripts are called in to effect several other 
reconciliations. Thus, the description of the order of 
march as the army approached Assyria is singled out by 
Klotz as illustrating with especial clarity the dependence of 
Malalas, Zosimus and Ammianus on Magnus. Yet 
Zosimus completely misunderstands the disposition, for he 
rests the left flank of the army on the Euphrates, 111. 14. 1, 
while in reality the river covered the right flank 
(Ammianus, xxiv. 1. 2), and Klotz is inclined to follow 
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Mendelssohn in appealing to the mss. to clear this up. 
Malalas places Victor and Dagalaifus behind the ships, so 
wAoiwy must be emended to eGov. Zosimus, 111. 14. 1, 
says that the rearguard were seventy stades behind the 
standard-bearers, but as Ammianus puts the distance at 
decimo paene lapide, Mendelssohn suggests that éBdouyKovra 
in Zosimus should be replaced by 6ydejxovta. The van- 
guard consisted of 1,500 mounted scouts, according to 
Ammianus, xxiv. 1. 2; Zosimus agrees to this in one 
place, but in another, 111. 14. 3, says there were only a 
thousand. 

In the case of the well-known doublet in Ammianus, 
where in each of two passages, XxI11. 5. 7 f. and xxiv. 1. 5, 
Julian marches fom Cercusium to Dura, the obvious 
explanation seems to me to be that Ammianus here became 
confused in his notes, which must have been taken in the 
midst of the business and turmoil of the march—see the 
suggestion in the Appendix—and that ir. revising his work, 
he failed to notice the repetition, as well he might, since 
a disquisition on oracles and omens, an address to the troops 
by the Emperor, and a very long digression of 88 para- 
graphs on the Persian Empire intervene. Klotz, however, 
following the method of Borries noted above, considers the 
repetition an irrefragable proof that Ammianus was here 
trying, without much success, to dovetail two separate 
accounts of the Parthian expedition into one single 
narrative. 

There is no need to comment at length on the other 
discrepancies between Ammianus and Zosimus: we need 
only indicate some of them. Zosimus, 111. 13. 1 f., and 
Malalas make Julian travel a short way on the Euphrates 
after crossing the Aborras. . The embarkation and dis- 
embarkation of troops and supplies would make this a very 
considerable undertaking, yet Ammianus knows nothing of 
it. The course of the Naarmalcha is differently described, 
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xxIv. 6. 1-2, Zos. 111. 24. 2.° The 2,500 prisoners taken 
at Pirisabora, xxiv. 2. 22, are swelled to 5,000 by Zosimus, 
11. 18. 4. Zosimus says the town was stormed in two 
days, 111. 18. 6, while Ammianus says three. According 
to Klotz, Zosimus is neglecting the skirmishing of the 
first day; but were the activities of the first day mere 
skirmishing? Of them Ammianus uses the words 
armatorum triplict corona circumdatis muris, die primo 
ad usque noctis initium missilibus certabatur, xx1v. 2. 9, 
which sounds like something more than skirmishing. 
Zosimus’ Stiye THY oTpatiav pera pastwvuc, 111. 19. 4, is 
brought into line with Ammianus’ exercitum non sine 
difficultate traduxit, xxtv. 3. 11, by the inevitable ex- 
pedient of excising non from the latter (Klotz, p. 488 f.). 
Ammianus brings Julian forward with some procursaiores 
to find Seleucia deserted, xxiv. 5. 3, but in Zosimus’ 
account he brings most of his army with him, and has 
to take the place by storm, 111. 23. 3. Klein and Klotz 
can only call kara kparog aipovew an idle flourish of Zosimus. 
The bodies which Julian saw impaled there also cause 
great difficulty. Mendelssohn would transfer the words 
iaAnbévtog tiwog we Tpoddrou TéAEwWE Yeyovdrog, iv ErvyxvE 
6 Baarsig Kapog [epaev otcav hey to follow mydrepov 
piv Zwxaon¢g viv S& Sed\evKelag dvouaZouévng to square with 
Ammianus, xxiv. 5. 3. But then 7éAewehas no reference, 
so he replaces it by BnpsaBwpac—a nice example of the 
mutilation of a text in order to grind an axe. Zosimus, 
ut. 25. 2, 866 vijec OwAiT@Y wApsc shows, according to 
Klotz, that in Ammianus, xxiv. 6. 5, evolant e conspectu 
quingue subito naves, we have the familiar corruption of 
tov. Finally, we may remark that Zosimus, 111. 25. 7, 
speaks of 75 Roman dead, while Ammianus only 
mentions 70. 

*The fact that the river is dry in Ammianus, xxIv. 6. 1, although 


filled with water in 2, 7, illustrates the nature of desert rivers rather 


than proves that Ammianus is awkwardly combining two sources, as 
Klein thinks, p. 47. 
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Every impartial reader must therefore conclude that 
Ammianus and Zosimus are not following a common source, 
but rather represent different traditions.’® But even if 
we granted that they are following a common source, that 
source could not be Magnus. A portion of his narrative 
is paraphrased by Malalas, who refers to him as Mayvog 6 
xpovoypagoc 6 Kapnvocg 6 ouvay aire lovAtavy BaordXéi, i.e., in 
363 a.vD. He has consequently been almost universally 
identified with the Magnus ftribunus mentioned by 
Ammianus, xxiv. 4. 23, and Zosimus, 111. 22. 4, as being 
with two others the leader of a party of miners who were 
able to enter the town of Maiozamalcha and surprise it 
from the inside. But there is rio evidence whatsoever for 
the identification. Seeck argues that it is scarcely likely 
that Magnus’ name would have been mentioned in 
despatches, and therefore Ammianus could only have 
learned it from Magnus’ own history. But Ammianus is 
able to give us many an obscure name, which he could have 
found neither in despatches nor in history-books. How, 
for instance, did he learn the name of the tribune 
Mauricius, who brought food to Ur for the starving army, 
xxv. 8.7? Are we to suppose that he also or his com- 
panion Cassianus wrote a history of the expedition? 
Klotz, p. 490, remarks on the wording of the passage in 
Zosimus where he is mentioned, 111. 22. 4, fw & 
Lourrepavriog, év TH AdXw THY ixrépwv ovdK aonuog, ext TObTH 
6? Mayvog, cat rpirog 6 ‘loBiavog tov rayuartoc rwv iToypapiwy 
mporereypévoc. He observes that Zosimus adds an ex- 
planatory note on the other two, but has nothing to say 
about Magnus; in other words, he is simply adapting the 
iy of the original. Obviously, the reason may equally 
well be that Zosimus could find no further information 
about Magnus. 


* But far too little is known about the sources of Zosimus to deny 
that he borrowed directly or indirectly from Ammianus. 
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But these objections are trifling in comparison with 
the fact that only the first part of the excerpt from Magnus 
agrees with the narratives of Ammianus and Zosimus; 
for, after page 330. 10 in the Bonn edition, it diverges 
sharply from them. Mendelssohn, Praefatio, xliv, to 
edition of Zosimus and note on 111. 14. 1, and Klein, 
p. 133, conclude therefore that the latter part of the excerpt 
cannot be by Magnus. There is no reason whatsoever for 
this assumption, except that it will not fit their views on 
Ammianus’ Quellen. Malalas names Magnus both at the 
beginning and at the end of the excerpt, and only by a 
crass blunder can any of the intervening narrative be from 
anv other hand than Magnus’. Klotz admits the 
authenticity of the second part, but tries to reconcile it with 
the totally different accounts of Ammianus and Zosimus, 
which is quite impossible. 

It seems clear then that Ammianus was following 
neither Magnus’ nor Zosimus’ authority. If this is 
| granted, no one, I think, will deny that in his account of 
the Parthian expedition, as elsewhere, he is drawing on his 
own memory and notes and on the evidence supplied to 
him by fellow-soldiers. 

If we refuse to believe that Ammianus was to a very 
large extent merely re-writing the histories of some 
previous historians, there is little to be said on his historical 
method beyond the mere quoting of his own account of it. 
(See the passages quoted at the beginning of this paper.) 
Yet there are perhaps one or two positive indications which 
tend to support us in crediting the historian’s own words 
and in refusing to admit that he has practised a dolus on us. 

The difference in scale between the lost thirteen books, 
in which he told the history of some two and a half 
centuries, and the extant eighteen books, which cover only 
twenty-five years, is well known. We may accept the usual 
assumption that it was at the beginning of Book x1v that 
Ammianus extended his scale of treatment. Otherwise, 
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why is it only at the beginning of Book xv that he answers 
the obtrectatores longi (ut putant) operis? This gives us 
a good reason as to why the first thirteen books were lost 
and the rest preserved. But why did Ammianus broaden 
his scale when he came to deal with the year 353 A.D, 
which was of no particular significance in Roman history? 
Why did he not choose rather the accession or death of 
Constantine as the point at which to change the character 
of his book? It has not, I think, been observed in this 
connection that it was just in this year 353 that Ammianus 
received his first promotion, and became an officer on the 
staff of Ursicinus, commander of the army in the East, 
xiv. 9. 1—a position in which he had every opportunity 
to meet politicians, court-officials, and military officers well 
versed in affairs. This can be no coincidence. It seems 
to me almost certain that when he came to deal with the 
year 353 a.D. he extended the scale of his history to 
coincide with the extended range of information now at 
his command. He may have been prompted to do so by 
his intense interest in Ursicinus’ career and fortunes, 
which were for so long identical with his own. Now, fo 
the first thirteen books, covering the period from Nerva’j 
accession to 353, he must have used written sources, and 
the opening sentences of Book xv have a_ further 
significance than is usually given to them, namely, that he 
is here renouncing their use and falling back on priva 
sources of information. Not only does this explanation 
account for the position of the words in the work as a2 
whole, but it also gives a more natural meaning to 
words themselves: utcumque potui veritatem scrutari, @ 
quae videre licuit per aetatem, vel perplexe interrogandd 
versatos in medio scire, narravimus ordine casuum ex posit 
diversorum. This I would refer to Book xiv, and whi 
immediately follows to the subsequent books: residua qua 
secuturus aperiet textus pro virium captu limatius abso 
vemus, for residua can mean nothing else. If this theory 
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is rejected, we have then to ask: at what point in his 
history did Ammianus proceed to relate events in greater 
detail than in the opening books? If that point was not 
the opening of Book xiv, why has the work been preserved 
only from that point? If it was, why did he extend his 
scale when he came to the otherwise unimportant year 
353 a.D.? And, finally, why at the beginning of Book xv 
does he choose to say that he has set down with great 
accuracy ca quae videre licuit per aetatem? So, if we are 
not to raise serious and indeed insoluble questions, we 
must assume that at the beginning of Book x1v Ammianus 
changed not only the scale of his history but also the nature 
of his sources. 

The second indication is of a different nature. The 
whole extant portion of the work may be divided roughly 
into two parts, that treating of events of which Ammianus 
was an eye-witness, and that which had to be compiled 
from the accounts of others, with an occasional reference 
to official documents, panegyrics, and the like. The 
question now arises: is there any difference in treatment 
between those events at which we know him to have been 
present and those which to the best of our knowledge he 
did not witness? I think there is. Every historian has 
occasion from time to time to set down statements for 
the truth of which he cannot altogether vouch. Thus, 
occasionally in the Roman historians we find statements 
qualified by such words as ferunt, dicitur, etc. A study 
of the incidence of these “qualified assertions,” as we may 
call them, in the history of Ammianus tends to support the 
theory proposed here. Before examining them we may 
notice that there is only one instance of accepimus, 
xvi1. 5. 2, which, with traditur and the like, is customarily 
used by Tacitus and other Roman historians when referring 
to reports given in their written authorities but open to 
some doubt. This solitary example, it must be noted, is used 
of a personal letter sent by the Parthian king to Constantius. 
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Ammianus, who was in the East at the time, probably 
heard of it merely from an official announcement that such 
an exchange of letters had taken place, and such tabularia 
principis publica, at any rate in Constantius’ case, he knew 
to be of doubtful veracity, xvi. 12. 70. The absence then 
of such words as accepimus, traditur, and the like is 
perhaps a very slight piece of negative evidence that 
Ammianus was not using written sources. But we can 
pursue this line of enquiry further. 

There are some twenty-eight qualified assertions prior 
to the time when the complexity of events under Valen- 
tinian and Valens made the collection of evidence difficult— 
that is, in the part of his history in which Ammianus would 
have found it possible to use other historical works. For 
Valentinian and Valens no general history appears to have 
been published before Ammianus’ own. Of these twenty- 
eight cases, only three occur in passages which Ammianus 
himself is usually believed to have witnessed. The first 
is xx1I. 10. 4—a rather Suetonian anecdote, which tells 
of a reply of Julian said to have been given in the law- 
courts in Antioch in the winter of 362-3 a.p., before the 
fatal expedition to Parthia. Here, it might be argued, 
Ammianus was on the spot; and, if he were not taking 
the tale from some written authority, he would either have 
excluded it altogether, or would have taken the trouble to 
verify it. I have tried to show in the Appendix that, 
contrary to universal belief, Ammianus was not in Antioch 
at this time; but, even if he was, the veracity of the story 
in question is for his purpose irrelevant. Whether true or 
not, it helps to an understanding of Julian’s character as 
Ammianus saw it, and he therefore put it in. To this case 
we may add xxiv. 4. 28, where he tells how an architett 
was killed when a scorpio backfired, and adds simply that 
he cannot record the man’s name, cuius nomen nom 
suppetit. The only importance of this is that it illustrates 
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Ammianus’ interest in artillery." More serious is the case 
in xx. 7. 9, where Ammianus is unable to tell us whether 
the Bishop of Bezabde betrayed his town to Sapor or not. 
Ammianus thinks not, but admits that many asserted the 
rumour confidently. Of course, once a rumour of the kind 
started, it would be quite impossible to prove its truth or 
falsity. 

A study of the other twenty-six examples brings out 
an important fact: the great majority of statements for 
which Ammianus cannot vouch refer to events which took 
place in parts of the Empire remote from that in which 
Ammianus was resident at the time of their occurrence. 

Let us examine the cases which, taking only geo- 
graphical factors into account, one might expect Ammianus 
subsequently to have verified—the cases where he might 
have met eye-witnesses within a reasonable time and 
checked their accounts. He could not find out who it was 
that ordered the indumentum regale to be made in Tyre, 
xiv. 7. 20, although travellers between Tyre and Antioch 
whose opinions he might have weighed must have been 
very numerous. But we must bear in mind that at this 
time, 354 a.p., Ammianus was a staff officer of a frontier 
army, and his opportunities for travelling to Tyre or 
Antioch were probably nil. The next case is the fama 
rumorque incertus that Constantius on his death-bed in 
Cilicia had nominated Julian as his successor, xx1. 15. 2 
and 5, and the report that it was at the suggestion of 
Eusebius that the court officials sent and asked Julian to 
accept the throne, ib. 4. If the suggestion in the Appendix 
that Ammianus was not in Antioch at the time, but in the 
frontier army, is correct, the same comment may be made 
on this as on the indumentum regale. Finally, there is the 
story, xx111. 3. 2, that Julian secretly told Procopius to 


“Mackail, Classical Studies, p. 162, has made the very attractive 
suggestion that Ammianus was an artillery officer. 
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seize the throne boldly should he himself fail to retum 
from Parthia. This is obviously propaganda put about by 
Procopius himself and his adherents, and Ammianus would 
scarcely have done well to give it as a fact, for he tells u 
that Julian handed Procopius a purple mantle with this 
advice, occulte nullo arbitrorum admisso. There are then 
a few instances where the historian was at a loss to 
discover the exact truth concerning matters which occurref 
more or less in his proximity; but they are all cases wher 
the circumstances made it difficult for a soldier on active 
service to make very diligent inquiries. 

Far more numerous are the cases where he could not 
ascertain the truth of matters which took place at a distane 
of many hundreds of miles from where he was stationed 
at the time. For instance, he is not sure whether 
Constantius at Arelate gave orders that anyone who hag 
once been punished for treason or the like should ha 
another trial, oblato de more elogio, xiv. 5.5. He him 
self at the time (a.D. 354) was on the eastern frontier, 
He cannot tell us whether it was on the advice of 
cubicularii that Dorus and Verissimus were released 4 
Milan in 356-7 a.p., xv1. 6. 3; he was in Gaul at the time 
He is not sure what part the prefect Florentius played is 
inducing Constantius at Milan to withdraw certain force 
from Julian in 360 a.D., xx. 4. 2; Ammianus was then a 
Antioch. He cannot reach a decision on the rumour thai 
Vadomarius, a prince of the Alamanni, carried 
Constantius’ infamous suggestion that he should break 
treaty with Julian so as to compel the latter to remain it 
Gaul, xx1. 3. 5. Indeed, that Constantius made such @ 
suggestion was only rumoured, 3. 4, and this rumott 
again the historian can neither confirm nor deny. He 
still in Antioch. There is no need to comment on 
other examples.” 


“I have noted the following list, which I think is fairly complete: 
xiv. 1. 10; 10.7; xv. 5.4 and 34; 7.7; 8. 3; xvi. 7.3; 11.12 and &; 
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To sum up, there is only one matter of importance— 
the behaviour of the Bishop of Bezabde—which occurred 
in Ammianus’ immediate vicinity about which he was 
unable to satisfy himself as to the exact truth; and this case 
is one which by its very nature scarcely admitted of a 
solution. A few such events occurred in his less immediate 
vicinity, but in circumstances which did not allow the 
historian to make immediate inquiries after the truth. 
Over a score are found in the History referring to matters 
which took place at such a great distance from Ammianus 
that he could not have interviewed participants in the 
events in question until a very considerable time had 
elapsed, and his informants’ memories for details were 
dulled. The events referred to in all these three classes 
of qualified statement are of every kind, and include both 
actions and motives. 

These facts seem to me to admit of only one ex- 
planation: Ammianus was drawing on oral sources of 
information, and the more he had to rely on others for 
knowledge the more difficult he found it to arrive at the 
exact truth. The use of written sources would not, of 
course, exclude the existence of these qualified assertions, 
but it would not explain their peculiar distribution into the 
three types noted in the preceding paragraph.** 

The result of our inquiry into Ammianus’ historical 


Xvil. 6.3; xx. 8.18 and 20; xxvi.1.7; 2.4; 3.4; 4.4. Those 
from Book 26, apart from 3. 4, are cases where Ammianus wisely 
treats Valentinian’s propaganda non-committally. If it be argued 
that some of the other cases deal with motives and so are not fair 
examples, note how confidently he ascribes motives where it is not easy 
to see how he had any reasons for his confidence, e.g. in x1x. 3. 2 and 
9.3. Incidentally, he must surely have been a friend of Craugasius of 
Nisibis and his wife—he probably met him when serving at Nisibis 
under Ursicinus. 


*The fact that the events of which Ammianus was an eye-witness 
take up so little space in his history as compared with those of which 
he was not, does vot seem to me to invalidate this argument in view 
of the ratio of 20 to 1 noted above. 
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method then is : (i) The assertion that he used the works of 
previous historians to a large extent in compiling his extant 
historical narrative cannot be supported by any evidence 
in his work or in its relations with other histories.“ 
(ii) This assertion is absolutely contrary to what 
Ammianus himself tells us of his method. (iii) Certain 
factors in his work tend to bear out his own statements 
as against the modern theory, and these factors are of a 
kind which could not possibly have been deliberately 
arranged by Ammianus so as to mislead his readers. 


APPENDIX. 
Biographical Note. 


After Ammianus’ escape from Amida in 359 he 
returned to Antioch still in his military capacity, and his 
biographers assume that he now retired into private life. 
If this is the case, we cannot explain how he came to be 
on Julian’s expedition, unless we are to believe Klein’s 
unlikely theory that he served in 363 merely out of 
admiration for the Emperor. Ammianus found many 
faults in Julian’s character, and nothing less than idolatry 
would have brought him into the Mesopotamian desert, 
especially in the rather humble role of an artillery officer. 
Furthermore, in his narrative of the campaign, Ammianus 
suddenly begins to use the first person when recounting 
the army’s departure from Cercusium, xx1il. 5. 7. Surely 
this indicates that he joined the expedition there. This is 
supported by and itself supports our conclusion on the 
doublet discussed on page 54—he had at that point to 
connect his own notes with the information given to him 

“Tt is significant that a very obvious source, Julian’s Epistle to the 
Athenians, is unknown to Ammianus. Julian’s B:8aidiov, mentioned in 


Eunapius, fr. 9 Miller, FHG, iv. 16 (Jacoby, FGH, ii, B, p. 990f.) 
requires separate treatment. 
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by acquaintances who had been with Julian from the start 
of the expedition. The belief that he was still in the army 
between 359 and 363 is perhaps supported by the fact that 
a certain Ammianus is mentioned as a orparwrng in a 
letter of Libanius dated to 360 (Libanius, Ep. 233, Vol. x, 
Foerster). Whether the Ammianus of the letter is the 
historian or not has long been a subject of discussion, but 
the description certainly suits him.*® I assume then that 
Ammianus was still on active service in the interval 
between his escape from Amida and his reappearance in 
the Parthian expedition. Why does he only turn up when 
the army reached Cercusium? Obviously, he was sent on 
ahead across the Euphrates with instructions to join the 
main force at that town; for we read that Julian, while still 
at Antioch, nondum adulto vere, missa per militares 
numeros expeditionali tessera cunctos transire jussit 
Euphraten, xx111. 2.2. There is probably no contradiction 
between this passage and section 7 below, unde (Hiera- 
polis) contractis copiis omnibus Mesopotamiam iam 
propere signa commovit ut . . . improvisus Assyrios 
occuparet. The reference in copits omnibus is simply to 
the troops Julian had with him and in his immediate 
vicinity, such as the Scythian auxiliaries. The expression 
is, of course, careless, and Ammianus seems not to have 
been very clear on Julian’s dispositions and arrangements. 
This suits our theory; for Ammianus’ presence at or near 
the isolated post of Cercusium would have made it difficult 
for him to learn exactly what was going on elsewhere. 

If we grant that he was in the army from 360 to 
363 A.D., it is more than probable that he served at Bezabde, 
the fortunes of which he describes so fully in Book xx. 
Conversely, the full and detailed description of the 


9 weOerw St buds Xpnuatwv Katappoveiy dvev Tay im’ €uod WoAAaKS Eipnucvwr 
6 Ta yoduuata pepwr, ds bwd nev oXHmaTos eis oTpaTiWTas, bwd be TAY Epywr eis 
hitogdpous eyyéeypantat Toy ZwKparny ev uégos mimnoauevors KEepdeowv, 4 KaAdS 
"Aumavés. 
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operations at Bezabde support the view that Ammianus 
was an eye-witness, and hence was still in the army. 

If the corrupt passage in xxvi11. 4. 20, siqui vetus in 
commilitio principis recens digressus fuerit in otium, etc., 
refers to Ammianus himself, he will have served much 
longer than is commonly believed; but even if the passage 
were sound and complete, it would prove nothing. 


E. A. THOMPSON. 
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LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THE issue in 1940 of the final instalment of the new edition 
of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon (hereinafter 
denoted by LS) was a memorable event in the history of 
Hellenic studies, and the delight with which it was 
welcomed by all classical scholars was tempered only by 
regret that neither of the editors, who had lavished on it 
time and toil and talent throughout long and strenuous 
years, survived to witness the completion of the gigantic 
task. Yet even a work such as the present does not, and 
cannot, claim finality. There are still authors who have 
not been read for lexicographical purposes, new inscriptions 
and papyri are published every year, and the labours of 
students continually throw fresh light on the meanings and 
usages of Greek words. The new Lexicon thus marks and 
consolidates the ground won during the past generation, 
but at the same time paves the way for a further advance, 
and the Clarendon Press is to be congratulated upon having 
secured the services of so eminent a philologist as 
Professor Paul Maas, who has already rendered invaluable 
aid in preparing for publication the “Addenda and Cor- 
rigenda” of LS, to collect, examine and arrange contri- 
butions of material for a further supplement (Class. Rev., 
LV. 13). 

My own tribute to Sir Henry Stuart Jones, with whom 
I had the privilege of being associated, though in a very 
humble capacity, in work on the Lexicon from 1911 to 
his death in 1939, can best take the form of a series of 
notes, mostly based upon inscriptions, arising out of that 
collaboration, and it affords me peculiar pleasure that these 
should appear in the pages of Hermathena, which has 
already made such remarkable contributions to Greek 
lexicography. Some of them are of the nature of 

F2 
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additional words accidentally omitted from LS or dis- 
covered too late to find admission. Others relate to words 
rejected by the editors for various reasons, yet appearing 
to me to claim recognition on grounds of consistency or 
completeness. Others, again, belong to a class almost 
entirely excluded on principle from LS, words whose 
existence is doubtful as resting upon uncertain textual 
tradition, or questionable reading or restoration of in- 
scriptions or papyri. It seems to me important that these 
should not be overlooked or ignored; yet it is essential that 
the doubt attaching to them should be clearly expressed, 
and for this purpose I mark them with an obelus (7). 
Finally, I include a number of words which the lexi- 
cographer is obliged to omit, because, though at one time 
there appeared to be reason to believe in their existence, 
later study has shown that reason to be fallacious, and so 
compels us, until fresh evidence is forthcoming, to reject 
the words. Anyone finding such a word in an epigraphical 
or other publication and seeking it in vain in LS might 
well conclude that it had been accidentally overlooked, and 
I think it useful in a number of such cases not only to 
call attention to the fact that the exclusion is deliberate, 
but also to refer to the passage where the rejection of the 
word is justified; all such entries are, to avoid confusion, 
enclosed in square brackets ([ J). 

For the sake of convenience I adopt the abbreviations 
used in LS, save only that I use SEG rather than Supp. 
Epigr. to denote the Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum.* : 

1In addition to the abbreviations listed in LS I use the following :— 

Ant. Class. = L’antiquité classique. 

BMus. Coins = Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum. 

Inscr. gr. chrét. d’Asie Mineure = H. Grégoire, Recueil des inscrip- 
tions grecques chrétiennes d’ Asie Mineure. 

Mem, Ist. Fert. = Memorie pubblicate a cura dell’ Istituto storico- 
archeologico F.E.R.T. e della R. Deputazione di storia patria per 
Rodi. 

Tloakrixd ’Apy. ‘Er. = Mpaxrina ris év AOnvais "Apxasoroyiijs ‘Eraipelas. 

Proc. Brit. Acad. = Proceedings of the British Academy. 
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RE = Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopiidie der class. Altertwms- 


wissenschaft. 
Rev. Et. Anc. = Revue des études anciennes. 
Sumb. Oslo. = Symbolae Osloenses. 


Wien. Anz. = Anzeiger der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 

Wien. Sitzb. = Sitzwngsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
m Wien, philosophisch-historische Klasse. 

Wien. Stud. = Wiener Studien. 

Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprach- 
forschung. 


In two respects I depart from the system followed in 
LS. The date of inscriptions there cited is indicated, with 
very rare exceptions, by reference to the century to which 
they belong; I prefer to give, where possible, a more 
precise date, for the other method is often unsatisfactory, 
since it seems, e.g., to suggest a considerable gulf between 
an inscription of 401 and one of 399 B.c. and none between 
an inscription of 399 and one of 30i8.c. I also indicate 
by use of the recognised signs, as LS hardly ever does, 
what part of a word is actually legible on stone or papyrus 
and what part is due to restoration. 

With these brief prefatory explanations I turn to my 
notes. 


"ABpamios, of Abraham, *A-o.s KoATos dvaravere SEG 6. 295. 6 
(Lycaonia, c. 375-425 A.D.). 

Fayavos, 6, or Fayavov, r6, dub. sens., BCH 62. 150 (Thespiae, 
395-380 B.C.); v. commentary op. cit. 157 f. 

’Aynorrimecor, a Rhodian guild, orepavwhévros . . . td’ A-wv Kai 
KodXtxpareiwy Clara Rhodos 2. 203 (Rhodes). 

[dyopards. Kxoiuntrnpiov a-dv CZ Jud. 1. 98* (Argos) is an error 
for dyopagrov, purchased. See BCH 31. 184. ] 

“Ayovotos = Avyovoros, Augusi/us, decaéBaotos "A-os SEG 9. 356. 
2 (Ptolemais Cyrenaicae, 501 A.D.). 

dypapios, a, ov, of the fields or country, Myrtpi Oeav a-a TG Rom. 1. 
gz (Rome). 
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’"Ayve’s = "Ayuevs (q.v.), "AmdAAwve 'A-ct Rev. Et. Gr. 52. 482 
(Tomi). 

dywpos = awpos (q.v.), érav eixoor tpeav d-os Ap. "Ed. 1920, 31 
(Thebes): cf. avwpos (infra), 

t ddveyyvnros, without guarantee or surety, teAéoer TOM Hopov dv 
adte(y)yv[ ros |] BSA 22. 205 (Mylasa). 

“Adpiava, ta, festival in honour of Hadrian, “A-a ’OAvpma év 
Spipvy JG 2*. 3169. 26 (Athens, 253-7 A.D.). 

“Adpidviov, temple of Hadrian, ris taxdoews Kai THs Wydwoews 
kal tov BaOpav rod ‘A-ov Bull. Inst. Eg. v. 6. 86 (Caesarea 
Palaestinae). 

“Adpiavos, 7, ov, named after Hadrian, rijs tepas “A-js Avrwveil v |ys 
Oupedtxns mepirodiotixns peyddAns ovvddov JG 2°. 1350 (Athens, 
138-161 A.D.). 

deidw. Aeol. fut. tderoeduar, BapBiros [der |oeir’ di conj. Maas 
SEG 8. 723. 5 (Memnon-statue, ii A.D.). 

de(uvnua. Hsch. s.v. oxéAcopa (q.v.). 

de(ovtos, also written diovros, JG 2°. 678. 42 = Dow Prytaneis 10. 
42 (260-59 B.C. ?), JG 2°. 1773. §4 (166-7 A.D.), Or diovetos 2b. 
1765. 54 (138-9 A.D.). 

G{jmeos, written fdodmios, dod[ pics dv Kat dvuddixos| Delph. 
3 (1). 342. 

Aidovaios (s.v.].), third month in the Macedonian calendar, ’Apx, 
AeXr. 8. 266 (Edessa): cf. Avdavaios (infra), Aidvvatos. 

ai€vaas, ov, efernal, Tixye mp[w jroyernt aif € |vdw[e] Historia 5. 231 
(Itanus): ever-flowing, ai-os mnyy JG 5 (1). 1119 (Geronthrae, iv 
B.C.): cf. dévaos. 

ainomo.ds, Hsch. s.v. oxapa:Bov (q.v.). 

Aiveddaos, eleventh month in the earlier Cyprian calendar; 
v. Vale Class. Studies 2. 208. 


Aivetos, v. Aivixds (infra). 

Ainapyxéw, fo be chief magistrate of the League of the Aenianes, 1G 
9 (2). 7 (Hypata, 200-150 B.C.). 

aiviyparoedas, Euparov® ai-ds eipyuevov Hsch. 

Aivixos. Madrid Cod. Gr. xcv gives as the third month of the 
Paphian calendar (the new Cyprian calendar, introduced after 
12 B.C.) Aivxos, for which the Hermerolog. Flor. has “Avuos. 
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K. Scott (Vale Class. Studies 2. 214 f.) thinks the correct form is 
Alvevos. 

aio(e)uros, v. de(ovros (supra). 

airnoipos, ov, v. avénopos (infra). 

airwua = détwyua (q.v.), JG 2°. 4771 (c. 120 A.D.). 


dxduas, Sup. d-avrératos, tov év Onpats .. . ax apav |rorarov 
Philol. 88. 139 (Itanus, i B.c.). 
dxatayopyntos, ov, = dxatnydpytos (q.v.), SEG 8. 531. 40 


(Aphroditopolis, 57-6 B.c.). 

t dxeoréw, repair boots, paptupe AXé[ E]avdpos ... [6] axel ora |v 
"Apx. "Ed. 1913, 27: cf. A. S. Arvanitopoulos’ comments, pp. 
54, 29%: 

dxxovBirov = accubitum, bedroom, PLond. 1724. 30, POxy. 1925. 
9: cf. dxovBircov (infra). 

dxopia, », prob. want, Tab. Defix. Aud. 15. 23 (Apheca, Syria, 


iii A.D.). 

dxovBittov = accubitum, prob. dining-hall, xapilere tparétw 
Xpu(o)avreditav d-iw MAMA 6. 84 (Attuda): cf. dxxovPcrov 
(supra). 


"Axria, ta, games celebrating the battle of Actium, “A. év 
NecxowéAe: IG 2°. 3169. 17 (Athens, 253-7 A.D.), "A. év Tupw 20. 29. 

["Axtioveixys, ov, victor in the “Axria (supra). Keil restored 
’A(x)[tioveixov] in SEG 6. 58.11 (Ancyra, ii A.D.) ; Robert rejected 
it as the copy shows AN - -. } 

dAyrovpynros = dder- (q.v.), dv[evoyAy |rovs Kai dAnrou[ p]yyrous 
Sardis 7 (1). 2. 21 (225-175 B.C.). 

t arAipnors, 7, painting, ris ddupy[ oews | Delph. 3 (5). 64 (iv B.C.) ; 
but the true restoration may be dAca[s] = dAop7s II. 

t dAAdxpovos, of another time, past, d-ov 76d nidos Gott. gel. Anz. 
1897. 404 (Phrygia); but Wilhelm corrects to d\A<a> Xpovov in 
Berl. Sitzb. 1932, 862). 

dpo.Balw, Med. recompense, a-BacacOa aito tats mperovoats 
reais SEG 4. 515. 12 (Ephesus, 19-23 A.D.). 

"Apduipaa, ra, festival of Amphiaraus at Oropus, JG 2°. 2196. 12 
(c. 200 A.D.), SEG 6. 727. 16 (Perga, i a.D.); also written ’Audquai- 
pea JG 2”, 2237. §8 (230-5 A.D.). 
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[avarahAorpiwros. I have shown (A/P 62. 197) that instead of 
a[ varahXo |rpuirovs we should almost certainly restore a{vegaAdo ]- 
tpworovs in TAM 2. 261 4 15. | 

*ivarapa, Vv. ammapa (infra). 

tavacrpordprov, 76, dub. sens., dvaort[po |répia SEG 7. 388 (Dura, 
235-40 A.D.). 

avatoun, H, Of coins, re-miniing, Ta pos avatounv Inscr. Délos 461 
Bb 49 (169 B.c.). 

dvaxwors is placed in LS before dvaywpéw. 

dvddve, aor. Bade, [1ad’ €|Bade rots Topruviows Jnscr. Cret. 1. xvi. 
1. 2 (Lato, late iii B.c.); €Fade, rad’ Fade wok. BCH 61. 334 
(Drerus, vii or vi B.c.). 

*"Avdpidvreca, ta, name Of a festival, vela *Adpdore ja ra Kai “A-a 
maidwv mddnv, avabévtos tod dywvobérov “Avépéov ... Tov dvdpiavra 
MAMA 6. 76 (Attouda), véwv [’Adpacrnwv] Tv6iwv *A-rnwv 7. 82. 

dvéfoxos. éumrnpa’ avegoya Hsch. 

averiAnuTros = averiAntros (q.v.), a’tefovotos d-os mdons amedev- 
Gepwrixyns aywyns Mem. Ist. Fert. 3. 55 (Calymnns). 

’"Av@inves, epithet of Apollo, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. 5. 381 
(Haskovo, Bulgaria). 

dviornm, aor. 1 qvéotnca SEG 6. 377 (Serai Onii, Lycaonia). 

“Avvios, v. Aivexds (supra). 

t dvoudpatos, Oeiv d-wy BCH 10. 291 (Aegae, Imperial period). 

“Avovfis, 6, Plu. 2. 368 e, 375 e, Lucian / 77. 8, voc. "A-Bi C/G 
3724 (Cius), gen. ’A-Bidos J. AJ 18. 72, 73, 75, POxy. 1256. 12 
(282 a.v.), "A-Bios PHib. 27. 173 (301-240 B.C.), Znscr. Délos 2098 
(166-88 B.c.), dat. ’A-B.d: OGJ 97. 7 (Egypt, 205-181 B.c.), Znscr. 
Délos 2039, 2043, etc. (166-88 B.c.), SJG 1267. 2 (Ios, iii A.D.), 
’A-Bec OGT 729. 3 (Alexandria, 221-05 B.c.), Juscr. Délos 2119, 
2138 (166-88 B.c.), ’A-Be Jnscr. Délos 2199 (before 166 B.c. ?), STG 
1129 (Delos, 166-88 B.c.), Historia 7. 580 (Carpathus, ii 8.c.), acc. 
A-Bw D.S. 1. 18, 87, J. AJ 18. 77, Plu. 2. 356 f, 368 e, Lucian 
DMort. 13. 3 :—Anubis. 

“Avteos, v. ’Avridxetos (infra). 

dvrvyupvaciapyos. C. A. Forbes points out (Class. Phil. 26. 
89 ff.) that a-ov must be retained in Str, 14. 5. 14, where the editors 
alter to avri yupvacrapxov, 
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f’ Avrivoeis, v. “Avrioxevs (infra). 

*Avridxea, td, festival in honour of Antiochus II, credavwOjvac 
év rots A-ous Jnscr. Prien. §9. 21 (Decree of Laodicea, c. 200 B.c.): 
cf. Rev, Phil. 10 (1936). 126. 

’Avrioxecos, 6. Hemerolog. Flor. gives as the eleventh month in 
the calendar of Asia (prob. that of Smyrna) “Avreos; Kubitschek 
suggests ’A-os, named after Antiochus I or II. See Vale Class. 
Studies 2. 203 f. 

ft 'Avrioxevs, 6, a month in the Egyptian calendar, according to 
Wilcken’s restoration of ’Avre. . éws BGU 3. 895 (ii A.D.), which 
K. Scott regards as unlikely (Yale Class. Studies 2. 203); Schubart 
restored ’Avti| vo }éws. 

dvrimpoBoAn, }, counter-proposal, é& a-hi{s xa |ravtabeia[ +] Move. 
Spvpv. 1878, 52, No. 121. 

tavexwors, H, [O]éoros [ev rav] €dxo[ ow cai] dvwxworos (the ed. 
notes that w appears to have been engraved over an a) Delph. 3 (5). 
85. 15 (iv B.c.). Possibly dvaywo.os (v. supra) is meant, or éw 
xa[ ow] and dvw xadovos should be written. 

déiwvos, 6, prob. = agivy 2, dist. from méAexuvs BCH 62. 149 
(Thespiae, 395-380 B.C.). 

dgvoypéwv = a€cdxpews (q.v.), [yy ]vov d-péova ras Sixas Berl. Sit2d. 
1937, 156 (Aetolian decree from Miletus, 250-200 B.c.), dgcoxp[ €éo ]- 
vas BpW 32. 447 (Delphi); cf. dgcoxpecur. 

dmapaxAntos, Adv. a-Tws, cvven,Baivovtos a-ws BCH 57.7 (Seleucia 
Pieria, 186 B.C.). 

drAwrds, 4, ov, prostrate, should be read for ¢ rAwrds in Sisyphus 
of Cos (FGrH 1.285 § 6), according to A, Wilhelm Budvriov 6. 468. 

droBaivw. M. Guarducci explains 16 droBactopevov in Jnser. 
Cret. 1. xvii 10 A 7 (Lebena) as = droBacrs, i.e., ‘locus ad quem 
naves appelluntur.’ 

*AroAAwv, 6, name of a month at Chaleum, év dé Xadreiux . 
pyvos ’A-vos Delph. 3(3). 38 (Delphi, c. 68 B.c.): in GDJ 1931. 1 
(Delphi, shortly before 100 B.C.) ’A-vos may be an error for 
AreAXaiov. 

aroppyyvuue II. 2, pf. part. fem. written dweppwyeia, adAnv (sc. 
gidAnv) ... ameppwyeiav pépos te Jnser. Délos 1432 Bb ii 19 (c. 
153 B.C.). 
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érotacow V, register, 6 yupvaciapyxos .. . amérakev Tovs ef’ EavTar 
yevouévouvs épyBovs CRAcad. Jnscr. 1939, 222, 224 (Derriopus, 
74. A.D.) 

dmotpumaw, gouge out, dp0adpov aretpirnoa Tov tov BaoKdvov 
Sammelb. 6295 (Egyptian Thebes). 

drmapa, 76, P. Teyssier (Rev. Phil. 14 (1940). 139 f.) argues that 
in JG 7. 3172. 163, 168, 171, 174 (Orchomenus Boeot.) rarmapara = 
Ta ammdapata = Ta dvardmata, ‘les sommes en recouvrement,’ and 
not, as previously held, ra érmapata = Ta évrapata = Ta éyxTHpaTa, 
Or Ta Trapata = Ta KTypata, Cf. ammacdpevos = dvaracdpevos = 
GVaKTNOUMEVOS. 

t drpocwrdAnprros = arpoowrdAnrtos (q.v.), Jnser. gr. et lat. de 
la Syrie 343 (the copy shows dérpoowrodAnpte). 

dpyvpotopias = apyvporapias, v. iepotdpios. 

[apioroyvwpwv [Kal ev mavti aptloroyve[pova?] LW 1111. 6 
(Prusa, Bithynia) should probably be restored [« Jai [oeBa loroyvw- 
[orov] (Robert Ziv. Anat. 228). | 

dpuarov, rd, dim. of dppa 1 1, diddy... Exovoa d-ov Kai Cardapia 
Inscr. Délos 1441 A i 43 (ii B.C.). 

tdporos, ov, dub. sens. dréyovra ... dro tas Aeyo[ péev jas dd00 
mapa Ta d-a Delph. 3 (4). 42. 13 (late ii B.c.); Pomtow read rapa ra 
"Apea in Klio 16. 170. 

’Apténaca, v. KopvnAcaveca (infra). 

*Apteutovaxov, To, name of a mine at Laurium, /G 27. 1582. 38, 
114 ff., 1585. 4, 1587. 17, 1588. 7, Ath. Mitt. 62. 11 (350-285 B.C.). 

dpvotei. In JG 12(1). 892. 6 (Nettea, Rhodes) Crénert pro- 
poses (Gdtt. gel. Anz. 1908, 1028) ad<p>vorei xata<x>povr| ife |rat, 
‘er wird schépfend begiessen’; Hiller von Gaertringen rejects 
this in Arch. f. Religionswiss. 19. 281 ff. ’Apvti occurs in Symeon’s 
Etymologtkon (Reitzenstein Geschichte der griech. Etymologtka 266). 

dpxaukos, 7, Ov = apxaixds (q.v.), "AmoAAwvas EvAtvous a-Kovs 
Inscr. Délos 1426 Bi 42, 1428 ii §0 (ii B.c.). 

tT upxeroAia, 7, adixerever és [ dpxe |rodiav Kai tpipvdiayv SEG 9g. 

72. 132 (Cyrene, iv B.c.). 


dpxéraipos. In LS (Add. p. 2054) for ‘1937. 7’ read ‘ 1937. 202.’ 
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*Apxvepevs, tenth month of the later Cyprian calendar according 
to Madrid Cod. Gr. xcv (the Hemerolog. Flor. has “Apxtépios) ; see 
K. Scott Vale Class. Studies 2. 213 f. 

dpwpatroroeiv, Hsch. s.v. Cecpetv. 

t dodpros, v. a€yjp.os (supra). 

’AoxXamujov =’AakAnteeiov, Rev. Arch. 9 (1937). 17 (Mesambria). 

dons, », contest at Argos, ryv é€”Apyous a-ida JG 2°. 3169. 12 
(253-7 A.D.). 

dtexvéews = drexvas, sincerely, [adoAws « jai d-ws Trans. Am. Phil. 
Ass. 65. 105 (Olynthus, 356 B.c.). 

Atyovortos, v. "Ayovoros (supra). 

Avdavatos = Avdvuvaios (q.v.), SEG 7.1.15 (Susa, 21 A.D.); cf. 
Aidovaios (supra). 

avAapioxos (not -dxos, as in J@Rom. 1. 1433), epithet of Apollo, 
of doubtful derivation and meaning, ’Awo\Awve ai-xm bed éxynxdw 
Rev. Et. Anc. 31. 301, cf. 305 ff. (Malko Tirnovo, Bulgaria); cf. two 
following words. r 

AiAapxynvos, epithet of Apollo in the Pontic region, Re7. Et. Anc. 
31. 306; cf. sq. 

AvAapxnvos, epithet of Apollo in the Pontic region, Rev. Et. Anc. 
31. 306, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. 6. 140; cf. foreg. 

fabsjomos, ny, ov. In SEG 1. 366. 6 (Samos, c. 246-3 B.C.) 
yevopevov a. Eqopov krypatwy was read by the editor (Ash. Mitt. 44. 
25) as yevouev<w>v alt ]énowu<w>v xtymatwv, which Ziebarth 
corrected to y-<w>yv a[i]<r>yoip<w>v x-wv in view of |. 13, where 
airjowa must be read as airnor<p>a. Cf. LS s.v. airnorpos. 

aipapios = aurarius, goldsmith, MAMA 1.214, 215, 281 (Laodicea 
Combusta). 

aitapxyia. W.L. Lorimer (CR 54. 187) calls attention to the 
omission of this word from LS. It occurs in D.C. 45. 1. 3, 53-43, 
54. 12. 2, etc. (v. Boissevain’s edition, V, p. 132). 

Avroxparopixés, seventh month in the later Cyprian calendar 
acc. to Madrid Cod. Gr. xcv; Hemerolog. Flor. gives Atroxpatup. 
Cf. K. Scott Vale Class. Studies 2. 213 f. 

_ abropacivouat, Saipwv drnvys ai-pévyv éoBeoe SG5a BCH 25. 22 
(Bithynia). 
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aiwpobavys, és = dwpoPavns (q.v.), Arch. Anz. 48. 124 f. (Istanbul, 
iii A.D.); cf. adwpos (infra). 

avwpos = dwpos. Examples are collected and discussed by 
J. Zingerle in Glo/fa 16. 138 ff.; cf. foreg. 


apopos c. gen. W. Morel restores (Hermes 65. 221) ovdK d-os | 


ored[ dvwv | in JG 7. 2538 (Thebes Boeot.). 
adwpos, V. &ywpos and avwpos (supra). 


BaBaros = BéByros, kai és iapa cai és BéB[adra] Kai és prapa SEG § 


9. 72. 9 (Cyrene, iv B.c.), cal dyvax cai BaBddw[e] 2d. 21. 

Babpis, 9, éorpwoev civ Babuetor Krencker-Zschietzschmann 
Rémische Tempel in Syrien 91 (Baetocaece, 132 A.D.). 

BaOoios = Boaddos (q.v.), Delph. 3 (6). 134. 33 cf. Boadoios 
(infra). 


Baxxeacrai, oi, worshippers of Bacchus, trip trav B-av ... Avoviow | 


xaprornpiov[y] Tafrali La cité pontique de Dionysopolis 69, No. 6 
(iii or ii B.C.). 

Badxx.ov, 76, Dionysiac guild, tH iepiy B-ov Rev. Et. Gr. 52. 477 
(Abdera). 

Bapaxos, 6, a fish, prob. perch or ray, BCH 60. 28 (Acraephia), 
cf, 62. 440. 

Baorrevs, gen. Baorreds, SEG. 9. 5. 12 (Cyrene). 

Baorris trav év eds “Poy iepdv = regina sacrorum in urbe Roma, 
IGRom. 4. 1687 (Pergamum). 

t Bacrodpodos, Sammelb. 360 (Egypt, c. 1 A.D.); Preisigke alters 
B-ov to racrodopov. 

Bépvas = verna, B-as taeAXdpios SEG 4. 594. 2 (Colophon ?). 

Betpavos = veleranus, Rev. Arch. 18 (1911). 443 (Thrace). 

BijAov = velum, ra B-a tot Oedrpov TAM 2. 408 (Patara, 147 A.D.). 

t Bidtos = i8tos. L. Robert restores (Rev. Et. Gr. 37. 180 f.) 
Bi dav warpiswv] in JG 5 (1). 1111. 11 (Geronthrae, after 146 B.c.). 

Boafotos = Boafdos (q.v.), Delphian month, De/ph. 3 (6). 85 
(c. 125 B.C.), 2b. 19 (after 8 B.c.). 

ft Bowjcowvas. parcaro’ Bowjoowvas Fyev Hsch. Pearson conj. 
édpagaro’ Bin jooovas jyev. 

Botxéras, a, epithet of Apollo, v. oixérns II. 

Bovairapyves, 7, ov, epithet of Hera, Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. 
8. 449. 
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yaBabov, 76, = gabata, vessels serving as lamps in churches, 
[y]aBaba rpia SEG 7. 371. 6 (Dura, ii A.D.). 

ye, you = é, ol, Aeol. elré you SEG 8. 715. 7 (Balbilla on Memnon- 
statue, ii A.D.), os yé didtot Géor, tb. 15. 

yeonmodifw, dolar 88] trav mwap[o]do[v or jevorepai eioi{y] xai 
yeyeconrrods[ o uel vac AO }ivan yeernrodiopar. Hesperia 9. 68. 113 
(Athens, 307-6 B.C.). 

Teppavixea, ta, festival in honour of Germanicus, 7G 2*. 2067. 
115, 2068. 207 (Athens, 154-6 A.D.). 

yi. Tonedtw ta mori yav Delph. 3 (3), 22. 12, Toujoavres Ta wort 
yav 3 (6). 40. 3. 

yovevs, Dat. pl. yovior = yovetor, Rev. Phil. 36. 64 (Iconium). 

yovvypov’ Ta dxapma kat Enpa media Hsch. (possibly révvdpov). 

Topd:aveca, ra, festival in honour of Gordian, JG. 2°. 2239. 189, 
2242. 29 (238-44 A.D.). 

yopva or yopvy, 7, = Syr. gourna, amphora, burial urn, yopvyns eva 
qevov, yopvys €[va] Jnscr. gr. ef lat. de la Syrie 269. 

yeadw, Pass. perf. jyparrac Riv. Fil. 58. 472. 18 (Gortyn, early 
iii B.C.), yéypavrat (é[v }y¢ypavt[ac |?) SEG 4. 31 (Camarina, ii B.c.); 
perf. part. Pass. *ypappévos Jnscr. Cref. 1. xvi. 1. 41 (Lato, late 
iii B.C.). 

T'pivera, tad, name of a festival, Tpvve[ca] is restored by 
L. Robert and A. Salac in SEG 6. 727 (Perga, i a.D.). 

Sadovyxia, 4, office of Sadodxos, tH wepi tiv 8-av trepoy( 7] 
K. Kourouniotes "EAevouraxa 1. 225, 1. 34 (Eleusis, 20-1 B.C.). 

Aadad«(e)ov, 76, sanctuary of Daedalus, in Attica (prob. in the 
deme Daedalidae), 7 686s 4 és 7d A-ecov pépovea kai +0 A-ecov, 7 660s 
H és to A-eov dépovoa cai to A-evov Hesperia 10. 14, 16 (Athens, 
367-6 B.C.). 

Adxea, ta, games celebrating Trajan’s conquest of Dacia, 
Aaxnwv Corinth 8 (1). 77: 

tSarorddrys. J. Zingerle conj. [8aA Jor<A>arnv in TAM 2. 541 
(Arsada, Lycia). 

Sapctepyéw, Cyren. = dypcovpyéw, daprepyevtwv SEG g. 11. 2, 12.2 
(Cyrene, iv B.c.). 

Aaplidea, td, games at Odessus in honour of the péyas eds 
BCH 52. 395. 
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dapxud, v. Spaxpy (infra). 
decxvupe, perf. part. Pass. dederypévos = designatus, vraros [1d] y’, 
5-[vos] 76 8’ SEG g. 165 cf. 167 (Cyrene, 71 A.D.). 


dexdredos, ov, fen feet long, tadpwv d[e]xarédwy JG 4° (1). 106, 
25 (Epid., iv B.c.), €¥Awv d-wv 74. 109 i 126, 129, ii 135-7, 140, iii § 


26, 112 (early iii B.C.), 116. 12, 13 (iv Or ili B.C.). 


Sexarévie = Sexarévre, xatdpwv b-de SEG 6. 728. 65 (Perga, F 


i: B.C.). 
dexamAcOpos, ov, measuring ten trEOpa (q.v.), Inscr. Cret. 1. v. 21 
(Arcades). 


t Sexverpia = decuria, Sexverp[ias éxi 2o]dds mpooonpiwbyjoerar | 


SEG 4. 512. 12 (Ephesus, letter of Roman magistrate, ii A.D.). 
dnAdrwp = delator, informer, BCH 59. 152 (Philippi). 

dyrAow. ednAdoavto’ HKoAovVOynoav Hsch. 

Anpapxos, eighth month in the later Cyprian calendar acc. to 
Hemerolog. Flor.; cf. K. Scott Vale Class. Studies 2. 213. 

Anpytnp used in plural for Demeter and Kore, Aaparépev kai 
Avds Aaparpiov C. Blinkenberg in Apaypa M. Nilsson dedicatum 100 
(Lindus, 200-150 B.c.), Aaparepowy olv xvedoav 2b. 108 (Camirus). 

Symrovpyis (sc. dpxy), office of Symrovpyds (q.v.), imép rifs] 
3[y ]mcor[ p }yS0s MAMA 3. 103 (Ura-Olba). 

Sypwv perhaps = Sajpwr, Syjpova ravroiwy pepéwy BSA 28. 124 
(Didyma), where the editor regards dypova as = daipova. 

dynroraros = deputatus, sent from the provinces to the Emperor, 
€xatovrapxov 8{ » |rorarov JG Rom. 3. 1395. 5 (Apamea Myrleanorum). 

Sytiw. edyrvev’ SreiAev, Seppe Hsch. 

Stayxvrivw. SiyxvdioOa’ 1d eveipac rods Saxtvdous tH dyxvAy 
Tov dxovriov' TiWerac Sé Kal emi rod Erotmov etvac Hsch. 

diadapBavw, pipf. Act. dvecAeipeo[av] in sense III. 6, SEG 4. 
233. 26 (decree of Tralles found at Mylasa, ii/i B.c.). 

Scadurys, 5, mediator, éwi roicde SteAvoavro 7a yévy mpos GAAnAG... 
id tav aipeBévrwr 8-av Hesperia 7. 9 (Athens, iii B.c.). 

didpepes = Sudumepes (q.v.). In JG 12 (9). 285. 6 (Eretria, 
vi B.c. ?) W. Peek reads 5-es duara ravra (Philol. 87. 229). 

[ScaupioByrypa is restored in [8-y ]uatwv doa eifs] dixacr[ yprov | 
IG 12 (2) add. 658 (Lesbos, decree of Colophon) ; Robert restores 
[Kai rav éyxAn |udrwv (BCH 50. 471). | 
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didtAacpa, foetus, euBpvov' veoyvov Bpépos, TO év yaorpi yuvatkos 
dv 5-ua Hsch. 

[ ScaovuBios, %, constant wife, rhe SiacvpBiw was read in Albania 
3. 43 (Apollonia) for ry idig ovpBiw (L. Robert, Rev. Arch. 30 
(1929)- 42)-] 

[Acdupata is restored in SEG 1. 380a; L. Robert corrects to 
(‘Pw juata ra €MiArjran (BCH 49. 233)-] 

duxagrys, 6, = Phoenician sofe/, Mélanges Dussaud 91 (Sidon, late 
iii B.c.); so prob. also in J. Ap. 1. 21 (see Mélanges Dussaud 97 f.). 

{ dexnrddos = dixaorddos. In Ath. Mitt. 57. 49 W. Peek restores 
Aides Eivopin re Ail x |n te [Sex ]nmodoe [’A |Spyorynvys in Epigr. Gr. 
1110. 4 (Acharnae, ii A.D.); but in JG 2%. 4797 Kirchner gives 
Aidas Evvouin te Aixy te } TOA<A> Ov apiorn. 

ft dikopar. édixovro’ éropevovtro Hsch. (M. Schmidt notes ‘non 
expedio’). 

ft dixos. Sexetv' Bareiv. pipar. Bev wai Sixov xai dioxov (Kuster 
conj. dixrvov, M. Schmidt dcxav or dixov = édixov). 

¢ divw. éSivov" dpxodvro Hsch. (perh. an error for édiveor). 

AvoxAnriaves, 4, ov, named after Diocletian, éredéaOn 16 A-ov 
Badaviov Syria 12. 322 (Palmyra, 293-303 A.D.). 

Siopxow, swear solemnly, sprep toi GAA Tote diwpxwoav SEG 
3. 15 (Cyrene, early iv B.C.). 

ft SurAdos. [dpos d]iwAdos(?) renévous [A ]juytpols] 7G 2%, 2605 
(Eleusis). 

Avrodtactai, oi, worshippers of Zeus Polieus, A-Gv émipedntai 
Hesperia 9. 331 (Athens, c. 330 B.C.). 

Sioxovcowp, 5, discussor (usually expressed by Aoyobérys), SEG 
8. 310. 6 (Palestine, 530-65 A.D.). 

Sidpiov, ro, dimin. of dippos, Sippia EvAwa Svo Jnscr. Délos 
1417 B ii 77 (ii B.c.). 

diyaords, 7, dv, halved, thy Sé yiv ... Kat THY dyopav .. . vetuacBat 
8-iv éxarépos Hesperia 7. 3, 1. 18 (Athens, 363-2 B.C.). 

ft Soxaveds. In BSA 27. 248 (Sparta) Woodward restores 
Avocxo[ vpwv Sox ? javeis, which he takes as an alternative form of 
doxava (q.Vv.). 
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Souéorrixos = domesticus, member of the Imperial bodyguard, 
SEG 9. 356. 62 (Ptolemais Cyrenaicae, 501 A.D.), 6 p(é)y(as) 
Soue(o)r(txos) BCH 25. 335 (Galatia), ZW 1831 (Cyrrhus). 

{ dotvos, 6, dub. sens., 73 meverros Sv0 caynpdpor Sotvor Annales 


du Service 39. 293 (Panopolis); the editor suggests as an alternative § 


reading 3° odvor (= dvor). 
SoutAkiapios = duplicarius, oi diradeAgha 8-0. SEG 8. 608. 9 


ee pees 


8. 346 (Iram, v A.D.). 

Sowdexa = Svwdexa, oxdhor Sowdexa BCH 62. 149 (Thespiae, 
395-380 B.C.). 

dpaxuy, written Sapyud, handful, bundle, dBedooxwv Sapypai 


Tpidxovta mwévte, OBeXionwv dapxpai tpis BCH 62. 149 f. (Thespiae, - 


395-380 B.C.). 

Spvopdpos, bearing oak-branches, elvar aita tod Sporopdpwv Gecaaov 
BCH 38. 41 (Thessalonica) ; cf. devdpoddpos and rpioddpos (infra). 

tdvyas, [xo ]un[ ry |prov Mérpov dvya BCH 59. 163 (Philippi) ; 
perhaps a pr. name. 

dvyactpov, v. fvyaorpov (infra). 

duFo = dv0, dvFo rddav[ ta] SEG 4. 64. 28 (Sicily, vi B.c.). 

{ dvorpaypa, 16, ruin, misfortune, [dpai hai |de yeypaBarar éxi 
3-p[a] Rivista indo-greco-italica 8. 266 (Camarina); but SEG 4. 30. 
2 gives [hoi |8e yeypaBara éri dvorpayi| ac}. 

dwdexaxépados, ov, fwelve-headed, amoxtyvavta tov S-ov Spaxovra 
Inscr. gr. chrét. d@ Aste Mineure 210 ter 6 (Arcesine). 

dwoexdgutros, ov, dub. sens., 7d 5-ov 6vona Mém. Inst. Frang. 67. 
284 (the editor writes dudexa pirdov, but see JA 25. 92). 

Swdexérnpos, ov, aged twelve years, 8-ov bd xOoves nyaye [raida | 
IIpaxtixa ‘Apx. “Er. 1938, 63 (W. Macedonia). 

€Bdenos, a, ov, = EBdopuos, E-av Kai dyddav kai nvdrav SEG 9. 72. 
101 (Cyrene, late iv B.c.). 

t éydtxacia, 7, office of éydixos. In “Apx. AcAr. 9 wap. 52 (decree 
of Parium, found at Eresus) Evangelides restores [ é ]y[ S:caciav ]. 


téydorns, 6, = éxddrns I, eyd[o|(rac) [rt ]@ordAas JG 5 (2). 415 
(Heraea, iii B.c.). 

eydoxeia, 1, office of éydoxevs (v. infra), drodvon pe THs éySoxéas 
PMich. Zen. 23. 6. 
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éydoxevs, 6, mpoBeBrAjoGai pe oirov é-€a PMich. Zen. 23. 3; 
K. Késter maintains (Aegyp/us 19. 301 ff.) that the otrou éydoxevs 
in Egypt was like the ovrwvys elsewhere. 

[éyxepdaivw. In JG 2%. 1126. 4(Amphictionic law, 380-79 B.c.) 
E. Bourguet read (L’administration financtére du sanctuaire pythique 
158) [é]yxepdavd trav S[ix lav ot[deuiav]. JG reads (with 
Blass GDJ 2501) éyxepa ava] trav d[iklav ob [Sek€ouar], noting 
‘vocem aliunde ignotam largitionem significare censet Ziehen.’ 
G. Daux (Rev. Arch. § (1935). 215) corrects to [o]é xepdavs. | 

éyxAeotos, 6, monk, hermit, "HrLas édéer @(€0)t EvsAnoros SEG 8. 
39 (Scythopolis, vi A.pD.); cf. 2. 38, 40. 

"Eyxparys, a member of the Encratite sect, diaxovioon [trav 
"Ev |xpatav SEG 6. 348, diaxdvicca tis “Ev-dv Oproxias 1b. 349 (both 
Nevinneh, near Laodicea Combusta, iv A.D.). 

’Eyxpatin, the Encratite sect, [yeve]) tepéwv, moray "Ev-ns 
oixovonov SEG 6. 488. 15, cf. 6 (Isauria, iv A.D.). 

[e€yxepov,v. éyxepdaivw (supra). | 

€30, Adv., here, €30 xnre Ath. Mitt. 24. 220. 49 (Stratonice, late 
Rom. or Byz.). 

tédunoev Hyyioer. evdens éyévero Hsch. Perhaps for édevnoev : 
cf, evnoev* évdevis éyévero. évéeAurev. nyyoev Hsch. 

etdwAov, voc. eldwre, tdSwre Proc. Brit. Acad. 1931, 253 (magical 
pap-). 

Eidaios, Delphian month, De/ph. 3 (6). 8. 2, 34. 2, 35. 2, 43. 2, 
47. 2, etc. 

eidds, cia, v, [olixd[re]dov eiAd [x lai xép[ pov] Hesperia 8. 73 
(Athens, c. 414 B.C.) ; cf. LS, eidv, eidds. 

elpous, eipovicoa, Thess. = pws, jpwiowa, ecipour Acxaiov... 
cipoviooa Accgdpov ’Apx. "Ed. 1931, 178 (Mopsium). 

etaxorXov, 76, for texorAov, perhaps = sculella, salver, SEG 7. 371. 
7 (Dura, ii A.D.). 

eiomvAAa, 7, for tomvAAa, perhaps = spinula, pin, SEG 7. 371. 
11 (Dura, ii A.D.). 

celodépw, aor. 1 elonvixa SEG 7. 381, 382 (Dura, 235-40 A.D.). 

elri, 3 sg. of clue (260), SEG g. 72.57, 88 (Cyrene, late iv B.C.). 

exOeua, v. €x9eua (infra). 

éxOupa, v. €xOupa (infra). 
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éxAakeis. éxxoAaByoavta’ éxAakévta. éxppovyoavta Hsch. 

éxudbnos, 9, learning by heart, tov rpocerxav h THs é-ews Tav 
Yadpov St. Basil in Migne Patr. Graec. 31. 1305c, repeated 
“EAAnvixa 8. 66 (Yenishehir, Lydia). 

éxpouBéw, cast out, eéorar td [ Bov |Aopéevw 70 civevexOiv wr[ Opa F 
} | dora é-Bhoa Mel. de Péc. fr. de Rome 55. 57 (Thyatira, ii a.p.). 

extyows = eyxtnows, yns extyow JG 9*(1). 19. 12 (Thermus, 
iii B.C.). 

éxtpdvios = extraneus OF -tus, et Tis é-os dvoigea, dpav éxérw SEG 3. 
208 (Athens, iii A.D.); cf. Schwyzer Zet/schr. f. vergl. Sprachf. 
56. 309. 

t éxupeis = Exupds. In SEG 7. 69. 3 von Hiller read éorao’ 
éxupec for the éorace xvpe of the first editor (nr. Antioch, i A.D. ?), 

t éxxaAxevpa, bronze object, éxxad[xevipata| is restored by Meritt 
in Hesperia 8. 73 (Athens, c. 414 B.Cc.); but as xaAxevya is rare and 
poetic while xéAxwua is common, the true restoration may be 
éxxaA[ kwpara |. 

éXaypariov = éAacpatiov, Jnscr. Délos 1441 A ii 85 (ii B.c.). 

[éAarodxos is read by Picard Ephese e¢ Claros 300 (Ephesus, early 
iii A.D.); J. Keil shows (Buckler Anat. Studies 121) that the true 
reading is éotodxos. | 

éXos, 76, wooded district, EAn* civdevdpor tora and Eros’ avudutos 
tomos Hsch. 

éuBateiw = Cntéw, euBaredoa ... Cytjca and éuBarevoas’ 
fnrynoas. értBatvwoas Hsch. 

éuBarnp, Rpos, 6, perhaps mole, embarking place, ws oi é-jpes ot Te 
mpos THe Oadrarry Kai 6 avw xeiuevos Hesperia 7. 9 (Athens iii B.c.), 
cf, 70; elsewhere only 7G 4. 481. 2 [1 ]ovs éuBaz[jpas] and Hsch. 
éuBarnp’ mapa tois dpxeréxtoor TéT0s. 

éuBpwviov’ pixpov Kai arépdupov indriov TiBepiexov Hsch. (éufpo- 
viov cod., h.e. ’AuBpavov; TiBepixov may be a corruption for 
te "TBnprxov). 

euBvidrar’ dyvai juépar. xai ys évrepa Hsch. Meineke conj. 
éuBpvadrrArxar (éuBpvdrAAcxac) or something similar; cf. Hsch. s. vv. 
Bpvadixcrar, BpvdaXrixa, etc. 

éupenuxev, V. éuvypuxev (infra). 

"Eppovidora, v. "Eppovideca (infra). 
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’"Eppovideca, ta, festival at Magnesia ad Sipylum, perhaps in 
honour of a goddess ’Eppovis, "Eupovia, BMus. Coins: Lydia \xxii, 
149 (‘Evpovidera), Ixxiii (’Eppovidora), 154 (’Evpovidea). 

éuvyipuxev’ eis Sropvnow jveyxey Hsch, (€uvyjpvvev cod.), éupepv- 
Kev’ KaTapemune. 7) €mcxéxAtTat, Tapa TO pemuKévar. tives O€ euvypuKerv 
Id. Cf. trenvypouxe. 

ft epopunoev’ érevonoer (éueppypigev conj. Voss) Hsch. 

éurrabepets’ Wevion axpitws Hsch. 

éurvién. Hsch. gives éurvidn’ év aire éyiveto, xai dveBiwoev 
and é€urvuro’ édpovnoev. In Il. 5. 697 Aristarchus corrected 
dprvivéy into éurvivéy, and in Il. 22. 475 dumvuto into eumvuro. 
See Leaf’s commentary ad locc. 

éuroddw. éumod\dowvto (Od. 15. 456). éveroAwv. mepreroiouv 
Hsch. 

t éurropiodvAag, axos, 6, curator of the éumdprov, éuropro[ pidra€ ? | 
SEG 8. 507 (Memphis). 

t éudopBis, ios, %, [€u }popBide is restored by Meritt in Hesperia 
5. 399 (Athens, 342-1 B.c. ?); ‘I have no satisfactory explanation’ 
{p. 410); cf. éupdpBiov. 

évaxootol, V. Hvaxarcot (infra). 

évapadopos should read évap@dpos. 

évaros, v. évaros (infra), nvaros (infra). 

évaros = évatos, hévarov JG 12 (3). 1638 (Thera), hevadray S7G? 
438. 172 (Delphi, late v B.c.); A. Wilhelm (Wien. Anz. 1939, 44) 
conj. xa6’ évdrov érovs, ‘im Laufe eines neunten Jahres,’ for xa’ 
éva Tov érovs in Philostr. Her. 20. 24. 

évevxyouar c, acc. et inf., é-pévy [pydéva Ere |pov reOjvac pydé 
mpaby{ vac] JG 12 (9). 185 (Eretria). 


évvéFa = évvéa, évv[éFa Slapiopyot Mnemos. 59. 374 (Argos, 
vii-vi B.C.). 


évrepxadadpios = intercalarius, eidvrots évrepx<a>dAal[p jlo Lnser. 
Délos 1510. 18 (c. 164 B.C.) ; Roussel says the stone has INTEPKAA, 
but the first letter is certainly E. 


t éfaéror, JG 5 (2). 261. 10, cf. 20 (Mantinea, 500-450 B.C.). 
éfaxdorot, written éxga-, éxfaxoaias (sc. Spaxpyds), éxgaxocious 
(sc. xpucots) A/P 56. 363 (Colophon, 334-307 B.c.). 
G2 
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eEavinut, aor. 1 ébavénka, verdbe & éfavenxer dvaé xvavavyéa myynv 
SEG 4. 467. 25 (Didyma, 263 A.D.). 

éLareirov, Sail, run short, é£are[irovans Sé rhs obeias] ris cvvddov 
édwxev ra Siagopa JG 4. §58. 14 (Argos, 114 B.C. ?). 

éfomrpapeov = exemplarium, ee tHv oeiAnv (= or7pAnv) é-ov SEG 6. 
250 (Phrygia). 

efdpodos, out of the house, [rov 8 éj€-ov od puaved SEG 9. 72. 17 
(Cyrene, late iv B.c.). 

éfwxwors, V. avwoxwots (supra). 

émaxtos. éraxtav' éwbev tpooywopever. f) emi tov aiyadav H ts 
wérpas* axt) yap % mwérpa Kai 6 aiywadds Hsch. (M. Schmidt notes 
‘confundit éraxrav et én’ dxtav’). 

éreNevOepos = amed-, €& aiuaros é-ov ‘nata in casa da liberti’ 
Mem. Ist. Fert. 3. 55 (Calymnus). 

érevavriov, contrary to, é-ov tovrw PF lor. 294. 43 (vi A.D.); cf. 
Symb. Oslo. suppl. 4. 87. 

éxnBos = épyBos, [€]r-os ai py ti xa Exdpm pute SEG g. 72. 40 
(Cyrene, late iv B.c.). 

émi{nrnros, sorely missed, adeXo aovvepitw wai é-w JG 14. 2072 
(Rome); cf. Robert Collection Froehner, p. 111. 

fémexousdy, %, conveyance, eis ypappartal v éx |cxopmidnv SEG 9. 356. 
31 (Ptolemais Cyrenaicae, 501 A.D.). 

érixpima, judgement, xpivas eis é-a [a] yerOar ta poxOnpa LW 419 
(Mylasa). 

’*Exwikia, ta, games celebrating a victory, 7G 2*. 2097. 40 (169- 
70 A.D.), 2103. 37 (c. 172-3 A.D.), BALus. Inscr. 605. 8 (Ephesus, 
c. 166 A.D.), eloaywyéws tov peyddwy "E-wv Ephes. 3. 71. 19 (233 
A.D.?); freq. written "Emweixea. Cf. L. Robert Rev. Phil. 
4 (1930). 40 f. 

témimpecorvvcia, ta. In Rim. Mitt. 50. 332 f. A. von Blumen- 
thal reads rémin[p jeorvAcia = ra éi-mpeo-orvi\cia = Ta emiotvhia TG 
14. 1 (Syracuse vi/v B.C.). 

témiréXeotos, ov, fulfilled, é-wv dyabov JG 2. 4548. 6 (Phalerum, 
early iv B.C.), as interpreted by G. A. Papavasileiou (’Apx. "Ed. 
1911, 80) and A. Skias (23. 209). Other scholars read émireAcorar, 
initiated, or émuredés tov (’Apx. "Ed. 1910, 174, Rev. Arch. 11 (1920). 
6, 63) or éwi reXeora@v. V. reXeords (infra). 
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émitetpaivw, pierce, bore, tas wapaeridas (sc. Soxovs) dpa wai tas 
SoxoOyxas émitpnoat JG 11. 161 A §5 (279 B.C.). 

éririmos, Adv. é-ws, érireiuws xdpit[as] AaBovra BCH 24. 419 
(Bithynia). 

éroixiwrys, 6, colonus, brép é-ov évos ex Tod érorxiov Tavyed Mém. 
Inst. Frang. 67. 107 (Behneseh, Egypt, 359 A.D.); see Bell’s 
commentary, p. III. 

épdpiov, To, aerarium, Ono [is | épdprol v ‘Pwpailwv SEG 4. 654. 
11 (Julia Gordus). 

épyos = eipypos, Berl. Sitzd. 1937, 156 (Aetolian decree from 
Miletus, 250-200 B.C.). 

épeizw, aor. 1 Pass. npeipOnv, Ath. Mitt. 56. 123 (Smyrna). 

“Eppoyévecor, a Rhodian guild, ’Adpodioracrav “E-wv xowdv SEG 
3. 674. 34, al. (Rhodes, ii B.c.). 

épvOpds, Boeot. épovOpds, a fish, BCH 60. 28 (Acraephia, ii B.c.). 

éctacis = evotacts, UrevOuvov THe eu moAmois eoTacver Kai THE Sikye 
tis Eevias Milet 3. 146. 42 (209-8 B.C.). 

edayyeApa = edayyéAov, éri rots Tov Huet epwv dyadav [ €d javyéApact 
Ath. Miit. 48. 100 (Nicopolis ad Istrum, 197-9 A.D.). 

feduckytos, well-wrought, [ed]d-ov pvy[pa] MAMA 1. 171 
(Laodicea Combusta). 

evOvpuios, a, ov, welcome, avramédwxav éuoi ev-iav xapita SEG. 8. 
549. 34 (Ibion Eikosipentarouron). 

cdOvvw Cc. gen., Kepadrs ed-ew Tov eiAnpdta SEG g. 8. 99 (Cyrene, 
Senatus consultum, 5-4 B.C.). 

edOvopia = edPuwpia, kat’ ed-iav Ews eis OdAacoav Ath. Mitt. 59. 48 
(Hermione, 200-150 B.C.). 

tedxvovaifw. Autrdlope iepa eri Bwpd tov ei-w SEG 7. 932 
(Arabia); Haussoullier conj. edxavovi{w, Zingerle etxoviagw (Glofta 
19. 74 ff.). 

Eipévecov, 76, sanctuary of Eumenes 1, tav epi to Ev-ov iepov 
Inscr. Perg. 24.0 (Philetaerea, ii B.C.). 

eipevererpa, well-wisher, ei-a wéAw Kai Eovopar tpueréporor pox Gots 
Stud. Ital. 2. 389 (Setea, Crete, Christian). 

cipetaBoruws, changeably, gumrnydnv’ éumAnktiKds. axpirws. €d-ws 
Hsch. 
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Eivixecov, sanctuary of the hero (?) Eunicus, [émuoxevacas 1 }o 
Ei-ov [ dvéOnxe rat Hpw ji cai rae woAee TG g (1). 322 (Amphissa, not 
before ii #.c.). 

feddpxios, Geois evopxi| ors] Tpaxtixa ’Apx. “Er. 1931, 79 (Pellene, 
iv B.c.). In his comment A. K. Orlandos says ‘I restore 
evopx{ fous]; the word might also be restored as a participle 
evopx[ yoas |.’ ‘To me some part of evopxos or evopxia seems possible. 

Evpvx\ea, ra, festival in honour of Eurycles at Sparta, xatav- 
yerers trav Ei-wv BSA 26. 163 (Sparta). 

édotpwros, ov, well paved, watpyny pappapéats Koopynoas é-o.olv 
dyuais Wien. Anz. 1939, 8 (Ephesus, iv or v A.D.). 

evovvOeros, ov, well arranged, KékXetxe TotTO pappdpo.s €vd-o1s 
ClJud. 1. 653 (Syracuse). 

eves, acc. pl., comely, fair, «idadiuas’ Kadds, ebwwers Hsch. 

€podxew, dub. sens., Gé/t. Nachr. n. F. 1.51 (Paros, Archilochus- 
monument); cf. époAxcov. 

€xPeua = ExOena, npiornoev re [7 |v TOW... avr’ é-atos IG 7. 
2712. 26 (Acraephia), as revised in BCH 59. 446. 

€xOupa = éxOvpa 11, BCH 35. 6 (Delos, iv B.c.), as corrected in 
BCH 62. 95. 

éWectot, Boeotian for épyroi (v. é’ynros 11), BCH 60. 28 (Acrae- 
phia, ii B.c.). 

Caxopia (perhaps for faxdpea)’ Ovoia ’Adpodityns Hsch. 

CapBixn* povorxov opyavov Hsch. Cf. capBixn. 

Cedyos. Levyn’ Bpoxor épvidwv Hsch. (cod. fedyor). 

Zeis, gen. Ais, Ais dpos JRS 15. 150 (Cotiaeum); LS cites a 
dat. form Aci from /HS 32. 167, but I should prefer to write Aeé. 

Cuapdydvov = cpap-, f-ov évdedenevov éy xpvotan Inscr. Délos 1409 
Ba i 102 (ii #.c.). 

Ciyacrpov is written dvyaorpov in BCH 62. 150 (Thespiae, 
295-280 B.C.). 

liytos, a, ov, of marriage, mpiv f-wv dvridoat Oaddpwv BSA 3. 118 
(Attica). 

0, plpf. ind. {axer, G. Libertini Zso/e cole 225 (Lipara). 

jpirea = Huirea, oivov }-av JG 7. 2712. 66 (Acraephia) ; cf. BCH 
62. 156. 

Huetra xaXdxia, prob. a bronze vessel holding a jpitea, BCH 62. 
150 (Thespiae, 395-380 B.C.). 
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qvaxatior = évaxooto, SEG 9g. 2. 59 (Cyrene, 330-26 B.C.). 
Hvaros, a, ov = évaros, n, ov, SEG g. 72. 102 (Cyrene, late iv B.C.). 
Hpws, ypwicwa, Vv. eipous, eipoviooa (supra). 

Oardaowwos, n, ov, = Oartdooros, éxi G-vyne 58[Ge?] Delph. 3 (1). 
362 iii 15. 

@cadergea, ra, festival, probably Ptolemaic, | @e |-a Znscr. Olymp. 
188 (ii B.c.); cf. Hesperia 4. go. 

Oedouar I 3 is used of hearing, @GeGvro trois povorkois ayavas 
Fite £47. 53. 

Gearns, a hearer, Plu. Per. 1. 

@evaras, epithet of Zeus, from the Cretan city of Thenae, Tyvi 
@-a AJA 43. 345 (Amnisus); cf. [Ipaxrixa ’Apx “Er. 1934, 132, 
1938, 136. 

tOcorA(Gytov = Geooyeiov, [rat dpxitéxtove Tod Geo }Aoyiov pices 
Delph. 3 (5). 78. 21 (iv B.C.). 

Geppavortpa, 7), Oeppavol[t |p[a]s 7G 11 (2). 144 B 19 (late iv B.C.). 

TOnpotpadetn, v. tipoypadecy (infra). 

OdAL0s, of the Tholos, éx tod 6-ov dywviov Hesperia suppl. 4. 145 
(Athens, 191-0 B.C.). 

Ootvvos, Oouwvvis, Boeot. for Ovvvos, Ouvvis, BCH 60. 28 (Acrae- 
phia, ii B.c.). 

Opdyavor, 76, Oodyava diriva BCH 62. 150 (Thespiae, 395-380 
Be.): Ch. 266 f, 


Ounxoos, 6, O-ov Trav THiS pvorynpiwy TGRom. 3. 73 (Claudiopolis). 

t6tca. This form is doubted by C. Picard and C. Avezou 
BCH 38. 44 f. 

fOvrevs, 6, sacrificer, prob. in Ath. Mitt. 24. 93 (Tire), Ov[ re jis 


yevomevos Tov up! mod |rwv. 


i, to, tor, in the code of Gortyn; see P. Maas, Zeztschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachf. 58. 266 f. 

idv = édv, SEG 7. 64 A 5, 16, 51, B 14, 18 (Sicily, vi B.c.). 

iavarynp, Phrygian word; cf. J. Zingerle Phil. Wochenschr. 44. 996. 

iapwros, dedicated, sacred, SEG 1. 248. 7 (Pharsalus, iv B.C.), 
where Peek reads rovrwv éoti 16 xw<pio>v arav iapwra 7’ év abrar 


éuguta (Wiegand Mnemos. 23). 
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[iarpoxavorys, doctor who treats by cautery, read by Wilcken (Gé/t. 
gel. Anz. 1894, 725) in PLond. 43. 7 (ii B.c.), was later re-read by 
him (Wilcken Chr. 136) as iatpoxAvorys (q.v.).] 

tidivdnpais, gentle (?), mpaioros wavrwy ... eiepeds dv idtompaéwv 
MAMA 1. 237 (Laodicea Combusta). 

idx poos = ididxpwpmos, oTrxa(pro)v €id10x(povv) SHG 7. 417. 25 
(Dura, 235-40 A.D.). LS add. translates fi/ting like one’s own skin, 
close-fitting, but this I doubt; possibly we should restore eidi6x(pw- 
pov) rather than ¢id:6y(pour). 

i€peca, Vv. tpeca (infra). 










tieporopuos, 6, = ieporapias, Krencker-Zschietzschmann Rémische 
Tempel in Syrien 170 (Nebi Ham, 172-3 A.D.); So dpyuporouias, 
Syria 12. 124 (Palmyra, 25 A.p.). 

ilw, v. towas (infra). 

ixate = €ikoot, Koopos Kol Sdycot Koi t-. of Tas TOA[ LO |s BCH 61. 
334 (Drerus, vi B.c.). 

Fitapxos = iNapyos, Fidapyy ’Apx. AeA. 14, pl. iv 16 (Thespiae, 
iii R.C.). 










‘IAtaxa, ta, festival at Ilium, yéyveoOar [. . . tHe rpw |rye tv *I-Gv 
trourny kat Ovoiav SEG 4. 663. 17 (Ilium, c. 150 B.c.). 

iAAoverpos = tllustris, MAMA 3. 504 (Corycus). 

imntynp, Hpos, Kadov t-jpa ‘vase a puiser,’ Jascr. Délos 1417 Ai 
146 (155-4 B.C.). 

"lovvios, June or of June, p(nvos) “Il-ov SEG 6. 27 (Ancyra), pny 
"I-w C1G 2007 e (Olynthus), po jepav Evdexa xadavdav ‘I-wy JG 14. 
951. 4 (Rome, 78 B.C.), mpd pids vwvdy "I-wv 76. 1045 (Rome, 
244. A.D.), al. Cf. Vale Class. Studies 2. 219 ff. 

ipeca = lépeca, ipetas . . . caoppova Kizpw éxovoas 1G 2°. 3606. 15 
(co. 175) AD.). 

tipoypadein, 7, 5 i-nv avérAn SHE 6. 343.5 (Laodicea Combusta, 
c. 320 A.D.); W. M. Calder renders (AMA 1. 157) ‘he endured 
(the prophecy of) holy scripture, but H. Grégoire read Onpotpadetny 
‘il endura .. . d’étre livré en pature aux bétes’ (Bufavriov 1. 709); 
cf. Gnomon 10. 503. 

ioxorAov, Vv. etoxorAov (supra). 

ioxpyvapios = scriniarius, MAMA 5. 309 (Nacolea, v or vi A.D.). 

iaopotpos, a, ov, egually shared, apBavwow Siavopny ... ava 
Spaxmas i-as Ephes. 4 (1). 23. 11. 
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ticodpovew. In IG g (1). 877. 9 Peek restores (Philol. 88. 134) 
i-v[ éovoav Spevvux| for iaddpovr| os ciOvvtipos |; if we accept this, we 
must delete icddpwv from LS. 

ticddpur, v. foreg. 

iomvAXa, v. etomvAda (supra). 

iooas, ioodpuevos, aor. 1 part. Act. and Med. of ifw, tsoavra éri 


tin dar, ivodpevos éxi tHe Sapooiur iapda. SHE 9. 72. 134, 122 
(Cyrene, late iv B.c.); in LS ifw ll. 4, 15 €eocavra must be corrected 


to lovarra. 

tidO.poBpopos, loud-roaring. In Berl. Silzb. 1934, 1046 (Attica, 
ii A.D.), von Hiller corrects ipOdBpopov ro ibO < ip > dBpopov. 

xaOacoa, Adv. = kad, xaos, elvar . . . dreXefas MiAnoiots K-a Kal 
mpotepov Hoav Milef 3. 136, 1. 6, cf. 1. 13 (before 323 B.c.). 

xaQdXov is written xafovAov in Jnscr. Prien. 17. 33 (soon after 
278 B.C.). 

txatpo@ (LS add.) is rejected by Wilhelm ( Wien. Stud. 56.71 f.) 
in favour of katpovs. 

kaxoknXos, ov, jealous, arepOe mrovTov Kai POdvov x-ov Annales du 
Service 39. 293 (Panopolis). 

kaaxdyaO.os, epithet of Zeus, Aci x-w SHE 6. 550. 6 (Saghir, 
Pisidia). 

ca\avdapixds, TH Tager Adyw x-av SEG g. 356. 69 (Ptolemais 
Cyrenaicae, 501 A.D.), 414. 7 (Teuchira-Arsinoe). 

KadXiyvov = Kadiyov, x-a C(evyn) B’ SHG 7. 423 (Dura, 235- 
40 A.D.) 

kadXérys, [te]peis x-ns SEG 9. 173 (Cyrene, c. 181 A.D.), 
186 (ii A.D.). 

KalXtxparecor, v. "Aynoeripecoe (Supra). 

tkadwyepixds, of monks, xoros xalw<y>epr<n> [ds] SEE 8. 
688 (as restored by Buckler; the graffito has KAA@CEPIA). 

kapépa = kauapa. Thy K-av wxoddpnoev TGRom. 3. 1057. 6 (Syria, 
134 A.D.). 

kapwvorropuos, with the mouth of a furnace, | dpxitw o je x{ a |p-oy 
[Saiuova] Jnscr. gr. chrél. d Asie Mineure 341 ter 6 (Philadelphia). 

[xamrort, ef 5€ Tevos Kawote 5€y Annuario 4-5. 225 (Rhodes) 
should be read «i d€ reds xa worden, as in SEG 3.674. 18. ] 

kapd.vootdAaxtos, ov, dropping from the heart, x-ov Saxpvov [ xé]w 
Inscr. gr. chrét. d’ Asie Mineure 295 (Megiste). 
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Kdooea, tad, games in honour of Cassius (prob. Cassius 
Apronianus, father of Cassius Dio, the historian), rov dyava ray 
peyddwv K-wv 7AM 2. 428 (Patara). 

txaradnAr\dw. [h]aide w[d]Aes xarald]eAdor rou gopov Meritt, 
Wade-Gery and McGregor Athenian Tribute Lists 150, No. 26115, 
translated ‘these cities present a voucher for tribute’ op. cit. 449; 
but xara[r JeAdox (cf. LS xarareAéw) is also possible. 

txarabpacia, , audacity, 1a riv o| pexpo |Adyov x-av (KAIAOPA- 
SIAN lap.) trav dproxorwv SEG 4. 512. 3 (Ephesus, late ii A.p.). 

[xaraduyvevw. [xared ]dxvelvloev tHe yeveOAim Tod Bacrréws 
[jm |épac Sauciuc Andros 134, No. 4; the word is rejected by 
L. Robert (BCH 50, 494). | 

tkarapyvios, a, ov, €upyvioe’ ai katupnviar Aeyopevat Ovotac Hsch. 
(for possible corruptions of the text see M. Schmidt’s commentary 
ad loc.). 

katamAnktikds, in Pass. sense, /errified, éumdyxrovs* pavomevovs, 
peunvoras. evpetabérous. x-ovs. Hsch. 

kdtapxos, dub. sens., of x-o« wai taBeAd\apror BCH 47. 382 
(Notium). 

katrateéw, V. KaTadyAdw (supra). 

katwpnpuevos, k-a ppevas JG 4?(1). 131. 6 (Epidaurus). 

txavAioxov, 70, Dim. of xavAioxos 1, v. xoAioxov (infra and 
LS add.). 

txaddwos = kdqrvos (2), kadd(evor) yn’ SEG 7. 373 (Dura, ii A.D.). 

KeAétrpa (see LS add.) = o@l-press, acc. to A. von Blumenthal 
Hermes 74. 98 f. Cf. woderpdo. 

Kévtapxos, 6, = cenlurto, JG 12 (5). 712. 98 (Syros). 

Kepavviov, TO, Mpoowmov Kai KvKAwe x-a Jnscr. Délos 1443 A ii 35 
(ii B.C.), mpdawrov Kai éu péow x-a tb. 1450 A 187. 

txepxoAodos, with a tail as crest (?), Symb. Oslo. 19. 77 (magical 
gem), 

ceparradryéw = xehar-, SEG 8. 245. 7 (Marisa, ii A.D.). 

Kyvowpivera, rd, games in honour of C. Marcius Censorinus, 
perhaps one of the ‘ Thirty Tyrants,’ Tatwe Mapxion Knvowpivur.. - 
Kabiépwoav oi y|€ |yovdres dywvobe[ t lac trav K[y |v-ywv BCH 46. 411 
(Mylasa). 

txjpapus, dub. sens., SEG g. 1. 47 (Cyrene, late iv B.c.); 
cf, knpapuvrys. 
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knprddcs Or Kyprris, oi! of bees-wax, x-ts Gde rpds tatrdipw JHS 
so. 265 (Ephesus, Imperial period); see Ramsay’s comment ad loc. 

kypuxioxos, dim. of xjpvé, occurs in a list of Athenian officials 
between the «jpvé ris é€ "Apecov mdyou BovAjs and the aiAnrys, 
IG 2%. 1723 (after 9-8 B.c.). 

xiBapra, ta, = cibarta, provisions, IG 42 (1). 92. 10 (Epidaurus, 
iii/iv A.D.), xetBapra Ay’ SEG 7. 434. 2 (Dura). 

txAewouaxos, renowned in batlle. xrewolpaxorrr? | Stud. Ltal. 2. 
358 (Gortyn), acc. to D. Comparetti’s restoration, 4 7A 6(1902). 148. 

txoBarela. In Zrans. Am. Phil, Ass. 68. 128 C. Bonner suggests 
that xoaAw|v] in a curse-tablet of Scythopolis (7%. 55) may = 
koBareov. 

ftxowaviov, ro, association, nde adXo xor{ vorro |v pydev is restored 
by Homolle BCH 50. 15 (Delphi, early iv B.c.) in preference to 
Bourguet’s xor{ voBro |v. 

|xotrdévde, fo one’s couch, [x |-€ és ovdas Dain Inscriptions grecques 
du Musée du Louvre: les textes inédits 60, 29 (Heraclea ad Latmum) ; 
but cf. xapaikorros (infra). 

kolidfw. In the insc. from Syros cited in LS add. s.v. codeagwo 
the stone has éqoA(ada = éxodiaoa. Cf. xod€a, Kodta. 

koAioncov, v. LS add.; possibly = cwAioxcov, Dim. of xwA% I. 

KoAovpa, 4, ridge (?), kat’ axpas tas x-as Ath. Mitt. 59. 48 (Her- 
mione, 200-150 B.C.). 

KopBixos, n, ov, epithet of Artemis, ZAM 2. 407 (Patara); cf. 
RE 11. 1141. 

Koppodeaa, rd (often written Koyddea), games in honour of 
Commodus, év Suvpvy K-a ’OAvpria Delph. 3 (6). 143. 10 (138-61 
A.D.), JG 2°. 2193. 25, 2196. 8, 2199. 34 (C. 200 A.D.), 2201. 549 
2203. 72. 

Kovdwunvos. cwpatwhixn “Iwavvov oixkodwmov K-00 ... Kovdwpod 
(xovdwpn <yv>ot?) MAMA 3. 486 (Corycus); cf. Lat. condoma, 
conduma. 


KopvyAcavera ’Apténaca, games founded by Cornelianus Artemas, 


vexjoas maidwv mdAnv ... XeB(acra) K-a “A-a éx xaradedy[e |ws 
Kopyy\cavod ["Apre]ua 8’ MAMA 6. 116 (Heraclea Salbace); cf. 
Rev. Et. Gr. 52. 502. 
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KopvovkovAdpios = cornicularius, overpavod aro x-ov SEG 6, 6 
( Pisidia). 

koprov, Boeot. for xvpros, x-ov xdAxvov BCH 62. 150 (Thespi 
395-380 B.C.), perhaps /rap or cage (1b. 156). 

Kopwvy, , a fish, kopwvy’ ... kat ix@vs Hsch.; cf. Ant. Class. 6.4 

xotos, Boeot., BCH 62. 149 (Thespiae, 395-380 B.c.), a bro 
vessel, perhaps = «vros 2, or connected with «xorvAn, kon 
(7. 154 f.). 

xétrovpos, Boeot. for xédaavdos 11, BCH 60. 28 (Acraephi 
ii B.C.). 

Kovadarpyvds, 7, 6v, Mytpi K-7 edxyv SEG 6. 407 (Iconium), 

kouBixovrdpis = cubicularius, [« |ou[ B|y-1s SEG 4. 416 (Nysa), 

txparaoppdvimos, stout-hearted, «pateodpolvipwratos  dvbpi 
Gerasa 485 No. 328 (vi A.D.); the editor hesitates between xpa 
and xpatre<p>ogpdvimos, but I prefer to restore some patti 
Kparepoppwv, Or kpataddpwr, both of which are attested. 

Kpatevtai, ai, x-ai tpimAdae BCH 62. 150 (Thespiae, 395-4 
B.C.) ; here only is the word fem. (2. 157). 

Kpe“acTyptos, a, ov, prob. = xpepagrds, év TO x-w tadw Bull. he 
Frang. 38. 162 (Mons Thebanus, Egypt). 

txpymidios, a, ov, of the foundation, towns wai med{exyow 
xpymidi[wy --] SEG 4. 453. 33 (Didyma, ii B.c.); but tos 
«pm di[ atwy — —] seems more probable. 

pious, 9, category, class of athletes, tv x-w tov avdpav Bul 
Anat. Stud. 231 (Aphrodisias) ; cf. 239 ff. 

KpoxomwAyns, ov, 6, saffron-seller, Robert Collection Froehner | 
(see p. 13) (Attica). 

txvapixds, 7, ov, dub. sens., Ephes. 4 (1). 23. 19 (p- 96). 

[xvBioryjp. Peek restored [Aevooes xv|B-jpa in Ath. Mill. 
129, but R. Herzog corrects to [rov pe xv|Buoryripa (Pi 
Wochenschr. 52. 1017 f.). | 

Kvupavavde, fo Cyrene, SEG 9. 3. 20 (Cyrene, early iv B.C.). 

KUpTos, V. Koptov (supra). 

KUTOS, V. Koros (supra). 

KuwéAeos, 4, ov, Mytpi K-eine rpd rod vaod Arch. Anz. 1932, 1) 
(Chios). 
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xwAdvenos, 6, ‘Wind vom Rectum,’ Symb. Oslo. 19. 76 (magical 
gem). 

nwAioK.ov, V. KoACoK.ov (supra). 

kon, 7, millers (?), x-ats dprov Hesperia 7. 4 (Athens, 363-2 
B.c.); such is W. S. Ferguson’s interpretation (2. 57 f.). 

Kwpys = Kovpys, one of the Curetes, Kwpiros, Kwpys Kpyrys, 
Kupar(as) tr Kwpijros SHG 9 107, 108, 110 (Cyrene, iv/iii B.c.). 


MARCUS N. TOD. 


(Zo be continued.) 





SOME ASPECTS OF RACINE. 


THE principle underlying all the activity of the age, polities 
as well as art, was unification—the organisation of every. 
thing into a harmonious whole. The harmony in Racin 
is so perfect that it has been called monotonous, because oj 
failure to grasp beneath the perfection of outward form 
the underlying discords and contrasts as painful and a 
striking as in untransfigured life. It is the genius oj 
Racine to unite the unfailing grace of art with unimpaired 
vitality of life in the raw. 

Racine was a Jansenist and a student of Greek drama 
The predestination of the doctrine of grace and the fatality 
of Greek tragedy have in common the victimization of 
man by some great force beyond his control, conceived 
according to the age and race of the thinker, as fate, the 
will of the gods, the will of God,. ~»owadays, as heredity 
and environment. All Racine’s characters are the victims 
of fate, whichever view of fate is taken. They are doomed 
to be themselves. They cannot escape themselves and 
live, for there is no value in life for them unless they can 
respond to it in the individual and forbidden way which 
makes them what they are. They usually prefer th 
sacrifice of life to the renunciation of all that gives life 
significance for them. They are not destroyed as per 
sonalities, but each still characteristically himself, they are 
cut off from life, which has become impossible to them 
They will live as themselves or not at all. 

Passion, hate, despair, everything in Racine is made 
beautiful, a crowned exception beyond the reach of ready- 
made judgments, imperiously asserting its royal right to 
be, and destroyed on account of non-conformity when its 
beauty and vigour have established its existence in memory. 
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The appeal of the characters is so great and we are led so 
far to. their side that we are in danger of forgetting the 
reasons for which we might have condemned them, were 
they less strongly themselves, and our resentment at their 
destruction is perhaps the measure of its necessity, from 
the point of view of the order against which they sinned. 
Although the characters in a Racinian play are always kings, 
queens, princes or princesses, they are royal in our 
imagination, less because of their crowns than because of 
their unforgettable human dignity. We hardly dare to 
pity them, because of their emotional splendour, or to wish 
them any different because of the loss to ourselves. The 
plots are familiar to us, we know what is going to happen 
to everyone, and yet there is tension, expectancy, the 
constant being taken unaware by what we should have 
expected, because here there is being demonstrated to us 
without shame or pity the thing that is the human spirit. 
Racine has expressed the most brutal forms of passion 
in language acceptable to the strict censor, Versailles. 
There is a parallel between the restraint imposed on 
Racine in the presentation of passion and the restraint 
imposed on the passion itself by the higher levels of the 
mind, the consciousness, whose function it is to judge and 
sanction the activity of the lower levels, the instincts. 
Racine shows the resulting conflict. He reveals the still 
savage desire of primitive man at work behind the 
rationalization and the restraining principles of civilization. 
In his plays the passions of man are disciplined not only 
by convention, the consciousness of society, but also by the 
individual consciousness, and yet nowhere in literature are 
the passions more irresistible or more indestructible. 
Usually, love in Racine is carnal passion. And 
usually people in Racine are highly intelligent. We see 
the mind extremely active, functioning superbly, but 
impotent to carry out its decisions, and sometimes to make 
decisions at all, although it weighs and considers with great 
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efficiency. This is the sense in which Racine is not con- 
ventional and old-fashioned, but always a contemporary, 
aware of the mystery of human conduct, the relationship 
of body and mind. Knowledge of the nervous system may 
make it possible to understand how the body is able to 
inform the mind of what is going on around it, thus putting 
the mind in the position of being able to inform the body 
what to do about it, but it does not explain how, when the 
body has handed in the necessary data, the mind is able @ 
to come to this conclusion. In Racine, very often, all 
energy is concentrated towards the attainment of one 
object, which alone can persuade the person to want. 
Consequently, there is the greatest possible intensity of 
feeling, since if this one desire is lost, all is lost. Ina 
sense, it is not that people in Racine are insanely in love, 
but that love is a symbol for all that can be desired, and 
their struggle and desperate actions mirror the struggle of 
humanity to get whatever it happens to want. In Racine, 
we see all the devices of its endeavour, the hatred of 
opposition and fear of defeat, the self-deception, jealousy 
and suspicion, all the subtleties and brutalities of the mind, 
so surely divined that the progress of knowledge only gives 
affirmation to what Racine knew. 

The most striking thing about his characters is this 
ability of theirs to discriminate. They must eat from one 
particular tree in the whole world or starve. Yet without 
going outside the narrow bounds of their particular desire, 
they cover the whole area of experience. They could net 
have lived more had they changed goals in every scene. 
They demand excellence from life. They require, and 
are worthy of, the assurance of justice and harmony in 
the world, into which they have the exquisite reasonable- 
ness to see they are themselves bringing disorder. Racine 
draws no magic circles outside his ability to think : his mind 
goes free, and notices virtuous Andromaque very ably 
flirting with Pyrrhus, and loving Titus knowing that 
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Berenice is in tears whenever he is late, and being late, 
from time to time. He searches for the justice of God 
and he finds the spiritual beauty and subtlety of man. 

Already in “La Thébaide” Racine is treating great 
forces of the spirit which possess the soul like demons and 
must be satisfied at the cost of life itself. Passionate 
hatred, rivalling the desire to dominate, and both increasing 
and being increased by it, works in the brothers until every- 
thing else is swallowed up by their blind enmity. Etéocle 
says : 


“Jeusse accepté le tréne avec moins de plaisir,” 
> 


when he sees an opportunity of killing his brother. And 
Polynice, having stabbed him to death, uses his empire for 
the further easing of his hatred. 


“Et tu meurs, lui dit-il, et moi je vais régner; .. . 
Traitre, songe en mourant que tu meurs mon sujet.” 


The play is interesting mainly because of its promise of 
the other plays. There is in “La Thébaide” as in 
“Athalie,” questioning of the justice of God, of the ruling 
of the world. Jocaste pleads her unwillingness to sin. 


“Voila de ces grands dieux la supréme justice.” 


In “Andromaque” Oreste says that he is burning to sin 
so that he may at least merit the misfortune that has 
befallen him—a misfortune not to be compared with that 
of Jocaste, except in the tormenting weakness of his 
character. 


“Je ne voi que malheurs qui condamnent les Dieux. 
Méritons leur courroux, justifions leur haine, 
Et que le fruit du crime en précéde la peine.” 


Everywhere, the characters want to understand, to re- 
concile contradictions, to feel coherence and purpose in 
the world. Racine, like all sufficiently important writers 
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who are not escapist, has the itch of Faust to be omniscient, 
to know “was die Welt im Innersten zusammenhalt.” It § 
is not just fear of the dark and a longing for security; 
all of Racine’s characters are heroically indifferent to 
entering death, which is what their suicide comes to, for 
they have already left life as it affects them, before they 
kill themselves. Monime is the greatest exponent of the 
power and indestructible freedom of the spirit before 
physical force, which can end her life but cannot alter her 
way of being alive. 

“La Thébaide” shows the beginning of the study of 
kingship which occupied Racine all his life. Etéocle, 
shocked, objects to his mother’s advice— 


“Mais enfin, c’est vouloir que je m’impose un maitre.” 


It is for him to be the master of other men. Polyniee 
desires— 


“Que le peuple 4 moi seul soit forcé d’obéir 
Et qu’il me soit permis de m’en faire hair.” 


And again, 


“Dois-je encore espérer qu’n peuple révolté 
Quand le ciel est injuste, ecoute l’équité?” 


And 


“Est-ce au peuple, Madame, a se choisir un maitre?” 


In “ Britannicus” Narcisse tempts Nero to give way to his 
inclination : 


“Tls adorent la main qui les tient enchainés. 
Vous les verrez toujours ardens 4 vous complaire.” 


He adds, brutally, 


“Leur prompte servitude a fatigué Tibére.” 


In “ Athalie’ we get Racine’s final treatment of the 
problem of government; not only the question of the 
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disposal of either Joad or Athalie without having recourse 
to murder or tragic frustration of their urgent need to 
command, but also the difficulty of the chronically obedient 
Abner, who is not the result of the divine right of kings 
but a permanent type. Racine preferred bloodshed to 
frustration. If there is an unduly great number of deaths 
in his plays, this is the reason. Racine loved beauty, 
Many things are destroyed, but nothing is spoilt or made 
less than itself. There is only tragedy, no pitifulness. 

In “Athalie” Joad will warn the young king against 
this “charme empoisonneur”— 


“De Vabsolu pouvoir vous ignorez l’ivresse.” 


Joad was not ignorant of it. It is his knowledge of it 
which makes him so conscious of the sacredness of law, 
drives him to the exact observance of it as to a refuge. 


“Q’un roi n’a d’autre frein que sa volonté méme.” 


Aman with as kingly a will as Joad’s, such immense power 
to organise his energies towards an end, may with good 
reason be terrified by the danger of an unbridled will in a 
king. Whether he identified his will with God’s, or God’s 
will with his own, the effect on Joad was the same. 

He was able to feel some more reliable guidance than 
his own directing his great strength, and was relieved of 
the burden which weighed down Athalie, bewildered by her 
own capabilities, dangerously experimenting, more capable 
of growth than Joad, more valuable as an individual, but 
as a member of society and a ruler, infinitely disturbing, 
therefore incalculably harmful, and to be destroyed. In 
“Bérénice” we see the emperor curbed by the limited 
understanding of the people, who cling to precedent as the 
undifferentiated set of conditions under which they had 
certain liberties which they fear may be lost by the slightest 
change.  Bérénice is sacrificed to the people’s privilege 
of safeguarding precedent, which is their only protection 

H2 
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against their ruler’s will. If Titus had married Bérénice 
it would not have meant an insignificant break with 
tradition, but an important innovation, the possibility of 
waiving the right of the governed to constrain their rulet 
to some conformity, which was their only way of limiting 
his sovereignty. 

Antigone prays— 

“Punissez-nous, grands dieux! mais épargnez les autres 


” 


And Josabet in “Athalie”— 


“Et ne punis que moi de toutes mes faiblesses.” 


But it is far more usual to hear 


“Je veux qu’a mon départ toute l’Epire pleure.” 


“Non, non, 4 mes tourmens je veux l’associer.” 


“Non, je ne puis souffrir un bonheur qui m’outrage.” 


All the great central figures in Racine are isolated 
by their tremendous encounter with experience, too fully 
occupied to apply the capacity for understanding they 
reserve for themselves to other people. They may desire 
that other people should suffer, but, as a rule, they desire 
it only momentarily, because the indifference of other 
people has irritated their own condition. They have not 
attention to spare from themselves to be deeply affected, 
one way or the other, by the pain of others, except as far 
as they are personally involved. Only Nero is fascinated 
by the spectacle of pain for its own sake. It affords him 
not relief but enjoyment. Mithridate is cruel onl 
incidentally, like the others, as a means, not an end. That 
Hippolyte should be a few paces distant from Phédre, and 
so ignorant of her purity and her pain and their inter 
dependence; that such an obvious vital truth needs to be 
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communicated by speech and is not instantly apparent 
from her presence; all the pitiful dependence oi people 
on their power to explain, the clarity of the explanations 
from the point of view of the audience and the impene- 
trability of the listener who hears only his own thoughts 
all the time, makes the tragedy of impossible fulfilment 
and unalterable desire heavier to bear for the sufferer, 
more deeply realised and keenly dramatic for the spectator, 
who alone sympathises with the character’s loneliness. 
Very few people in Racine are capable of voluntary 
and successful exchange of thought and feeling. Agrippine 
and Nero understand each other perfectly, but it is as 
much in spite of what they say as because of it. Had 
Oenone really understood Phédre, loving her, she could 
never have betrayed her as she did. But Monime can 
understand other people, and so can Antiochus, and 
Bérénice, too, when Titus is concerned. Joad perceives, 
but he gives only orders and suitabje encouragement. 
Hermione, than whom no one is prouder, displays the 
whole rainbow of her passion, because she cannot help it, 
to Pyrrhus, who is thinking of Andromaque. Such a 
speech is less part of a conversation than an event, some- 
thing that happens to Hermione; surprising her, probably, 
as much as Pyrrhus. Athalie is both willing to com- 
municate her own views and able to take account of other 
people’s. She is capable of insight whilst herself under 
great stress. The aim of Racine is to reveal, as far as 
action can reveal, the mainsprings of human action. He 
provides a motive to induce the character to display his 
powers of being alive, and, since differences in the human 
spirit are revealed by its movement, Racine shows the spirit 
always in motion. But he is a dramatist. He does not 
laboriously show the genesis of an act, he X-rays it in 
progress. The interest of his plays is less what his 
characters do and say than the revelation through their 
speech of why they do so, of the inner activity that led up 
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to their visible behaviour. Conversation in Racine is 
always an essential part of the drama, part of the ever- 
changing course of events, and it never leaves action at a 
standstill for the sake of exposition. 

“ Bérénice” is in many ways the most Racinian of the 
tragedies. It has been said that “ Bérénice” is not a 
tragedy at all; that tears flow instead of blood. It may 
be replied that they are more exclusively human. It is also 
said that nothing happens in the play. In “ Bérénice” we 
get supreme suffering. Death does not in itself constitute 
tragedy for Racine. It is the end of tragedy. It is not 
the inevitability of death which grieves him, but the loss of 
full and perfect life. In this play, as in all the others, 
there is continuous movement throughout, new revelation 
of the experience of the chief characters. And the theme 
of the play is not Cornelian. Corneille’s characters come 
into full possession of themselves through renunciation. 
It is their fulfilment, the thing they are best at and most 


enjoy. When Racine’s characters renounce, they have 
given up the best of themselves, and we feel pity at the] 
waste. 

Bérénice loves in Titus not the symbols and _ public 
recognition of his sovereignty, but the essential royalty of 
the man himself, the very thing that makes her lose him. 
She says, 


“En quelque obscurité que le sort l’eit fait naitre, 
Le monde en le voyant eit reconnu son maitre?” 


She says, 
“Moi qui loin des grandeurs dont il est revétu 


Aurais choisi son coeur et cherché sa vertu.” 


But the “vertu” of Titus which she loves is essentially 
that of a Roman emperor, inseparable from his empite 
Titus requires the empire in order to be himself, Bérénice 
requires only Titus. Outwardly she gives way to the 
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power of Rome, but actually it is the surrender of one 
personality to another; she gives way to Titus, to Rome 
only so far as it is part of Titus. Bérénice goes because 
she sees that Titus can let her go. He has become Rome, 
has merged everything else he was into his ancestry, his 
hereditary function of ruler. We see the development of 
Titus into emperor, the crisis from which the ruler in the 
man is to emerge victorious. This is prepared and 
apparent from the first meeting. We are told that the first 
time she sees Titus, 


“T] parut devant vous, dans tout |’éclat d’un homme, 
Qui porte entre ses mains la vengeance de Rome.” 


It was love for her that stirred up the latent strength 
and splendour of the man. She happened to be the 
instrument of its development; it was probably bound to 
be aroused sooner or later. And she constantly mentions 
and glories in the greatness of Titus. Titus is the 
kingdom of Bérénice, and it is she who abdicates. She 
is not dethroned; as far as he still loves anyone, it is 
Bérénice. The disposition to love is itself overcome by a 
stronger disposition; perhaps this is the tragedy of Titus 
the man; he has had to make a conscious sacrifice among 
his possibilities. 

The loss of Bérénice means more than “un moment de 
douleur,” as Paulin glibly tells him. Titus says, 


“Je lui dois tout. Récompense cruelle, 
Tout ce que je lui dois va retomber sur elle.” 


And he knows that he has not the power to give her 
kingdoms because she does not want them; although he 
does so. 


“Je connais Bérénice, et ne sais que trop bien 
Que son cceur n’a jamais demandé que le mien.” 


It is the irony of things that this “coeur” of Titus is, in a 
sense, the gift of Bérénice. It is through her that he 
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discovers himself. Bérénice does not “kill the thing she 
loves.” It is only when she must leave Titus that she fully 
understands him. Hers is love as opposed to passion, 
She cares for his happiness more than for her own. The 
dramatic incident that occurs during their discussion is her 
realization of what is necessary for his happiness. In 
Act IV she is concerned to make him realize what her loss 
will mean to him as well as to her— 


“Sans que jamais Titus puisse voir Bérénice.” 


In Act V she knows that he has realized it. She goes as 
soon as it is brought home to her that he can really let her 
go even although he loves her as much as ever. She is 
not necessary. Bérénice is not Cornelian. Renunciation 
is not her fulfilment. Bérénice was at her best through 
Titus. Through him she was most perceptive and effort- 
lessly responsive. She loved what was greatest about him 
enough to sacrifice her own greatness to it. He occupied 
her whole spirit. She does not kill herself, she leaves him 
conscience-free to rule, but she will never be fully alive 
again. 

To Titus, Bérénice is “un plaisir nécessaire.” As in 
“Phedre,” a deeper need uses the disguise of some more 
permissible feeling, here love for Bérénice, to gain ex- 
pression for itself. Titus says, 


“‘J’ai inéme souhaité la place de mon pére,” 


and he thinks that he, a dutiful son, has been led to desire 
the throne only so that he might marry Bérénice. His 
conscious critical mind could not accept the treasonable 
idea that it was his urge to rule determined to find ex- 
pression at any cost. When he has the throne, he realizes 
that it was not for Bérénice that he valued it. 


“Mais il ne s’agit plus de vivre, il faut régner.” 


It is more than duty, it is the primary need of his nature, 
with which duty happens to coincide. The opposition is 
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not between “should” and “would,” but between “would” 
and stronger “would.” In the sense that it is your duty 
to contribute the best of yourself, to do what it is your 
greatest fulfilment to do, then Titus was moved by duty, 
by his duty to rule because he was a born ruler. Life is 
inconceivable to Titus without a throne. He is not 
activated by a cold legal duty, by obedience to a standard 
of right and wrong. When he says, “ Bérénice a long- 
temps balancé la victoire,” it means a great deal. He has 
actually contemplated doing rather more than merely 
committing suicide for her. For Titus, to die is at most 
to cease, but to abdicate his function of just ruler, is to 
disintegrate. 
In Act IV, we have Titus saying, 


“Ah! lache, fais ’amour et renonce a l’empire.’’ 


Then 
“Mais toujours la patrie et la gloire.” 
For a minute, 
“Allons, Rome en dira ce qu’elle en voudra dire.” 
q 
Then instantly, he retracts. 
“Je ne sais ce que je dis.” 
Then, like a see-saw, 
“Ah, Rome! Ah, Bérénice!” 
At the end of the Act, 


“Voyez la Reine. Allez. J’espére 4 mon retour, 
Qu’elle ne pourra plus douter de mon amour.” 


We do not know what he means to do, and we see in Act V 
that Titus does not know himself. 


“Rome de votre sort est encore incertaine.” 
lt is as if Titus were standing aside from himself until 


two well-matched inner forces should have settled the 
issue and informed him of the decision. It is not an act 
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of will, but rather a choice. The first time he and Bérénice 
face the future he is almost overwhelmed by his loss. The 
next time he compares alternatives, and chooses the more 
attractive. He does not compel himself to renounce her 
for the sake of duty. He looks ahead. If he goes with 
Bérénice 
“trop content de mes fers 
Soupirer avec vous au bout de l’univers,” 


what he has will be less important than what he is without, 


“Un indigne empereur, sans empire, sans cour, 
Vil spectacle aux humains des faiblesses d’amour.”’ 


This is the Titus who once felt 
“Mon cceur se gardait bien d’aller dans |l’avenir.” 


Titus is less anxious that the thing should be done-than 
that he should have the doing of it. He considers suicide 
as a way out, but it does not seem to occur to him that 
this will deprive the empire of his services as thoroughly 
as abdication. There is no mention of a successor, good 
or bad; much consideration of Titus without the empire but 
no consideration of the empire without Titus. If duty 
had been the decisive factor it should have been the thought 
of the needy empire, not the “vil spectacle aux humains’ 
which filled his mind. 

In his last play, Racine is still concerned with a grea 
passion, which is not merely a lust, but a constant need di 
the temperament. For Joad, the priest of God, whos 
quite capable, when necessary, of bringing about his ow 
prophecies by main force, and for Jezebel’s daughter, the 
great queen Athaliah, power is a temperamental necessity, 
without which their passage through life will be without 
profit or pleasure, intolerably barren. When Joad risk 
his life and the lives of all the priests and of his family 
the risk is infinitely less than that of having to accept the 
authority of Athaliah, instead of submitting solely to th 
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divine will, a proud submission, which places him beyond 
the command of all earthly princes. No wonder Athaliah 
is jealous, as well as bewildered. Joad is far more subtle 
than she is in his way of ruling. At first, her jealousy is 
almost curiosity; she wants to investigate this power which 
is not hers, which is an insolent competition existing in 
defiance of her. Later, it is aggravated into defensive 
anger. She is the queen, her will is law. But the Law, 
supreme and unalterable, is Joad’s will. Athalie, barred 
out by her upbringing and temperament, unable to under- 
stand, determines that he shall feel the weight of her sort 
of power. And Joad is compelled to resist in the same 
way, to use her means, trick her into the temple, and have 
her killed. To kill had not been Athaliah’s first thought. 
She came to encounter her rival. 

Athaliah, secure in her power, has spared Joad’s life, 
and because of this very thing that has saved his life, he 
takes hers. It is not suggested that Joad feels himself 
anything other than a blameless instrument of God. But 
killing is Mithridate’s means of persuasion. As a way of 
ending a difference of opinion, it is primitive, excellent 
method of self-preservation though it be. And if the 
difference of opinion be irreducible, what then? Athaliah 
might well say, with Job—“ Thy hand has made me 
and fashioned me together, roundabout, yet Thou dost 
destroy me.” Joad is inclined to be possessive about God 
and about justice. He is complacently sure that Athaliah’s 
portion is wickedness and punishment. So, as in the other 
plays, Racine’s theme is the two main activities of life— 
wanting things, and going about getting them. There is 
no fundamental change of theme in the last play. Racinian 
love is usually a form of the will to power, rather than 
the desire to give happiness. In “ Bérénice,” Racine has 
studied love gradually freeing itself from the urge to 
exercise power. Bérénice renounces the exercise of power 
over Titus. In “ Athalie,” Racine studies the urge to 
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power in itself, apart from love, with which, in Racine, it 
is often so closely connected. 

As a political play, “ Athalie’ is of contemporary 
interest. The two kingdoms, all the more bitter in hatred 
against each other because of the intimacy between them, 
because they are only, in reality, the one kingdom, desire 
to be united, but each at the expense of the other's 
sovereignty. Athaliah saw in her grandchildren, not her 
own family, but political opponents. Now that her hus 
band and her children are dead, she is neither wife nor 
mother, but the royal daughter of an enemy kingdom, 
Joad resents her brilliant success as queen over Judah, not 
only because he considers her a wicked woman, but because 
she is the daughter of Ahab, King of Israel. He, too, 
longs for the unity of the nation, but not under the auspices 
of Israel. It shall be under the leadership of the rightful 
King of Judah, obediently guided by the High Priest. 

Athaliah will never conform to any standard not 
genuinely her own; she is resistantly individual, but she 
is at the same time extremely receptive, capable of judging, 
and possibly accepting, new standards. Although Athalie 
is an old woman, she seems younger than anyone in the 
play, younger than Joas and Josabet and the choir, because 
she is still wrestling with life and undefeated, too absorbed 
to be conscious of bravery, in blasting her own way to her 
own heaven. There is no need of a miracle to explain her 
dream. ‘The clue is in the line, 


“Je l’évite partout, partout il me poursuit.” 


Athalie was not willing to confront the past when she 
was awake, and so she dreamed of it. Her mother, o 
whose account she had murdered her children, warns her, 
and she naturally identifies her two sets of enemies, the 
priests and the royal children, seeing a young priest ready 
to stab her. When she meets Joas in the temple she 
recognises something about him, and thinks it is the child 
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of her dream. Later on she realizes that the familiar 
quality, shared by the figure in the dream, has 


“d’Ochozias et le port et le geste.” 


Athalie was overwhelmed by the burden of her power, 
“vingt fois en un jour a moi-méme opposée.” Her desire 
for King David’s treasures was probably not avarice for 
gold, but thirst for the symbols of her rival’s power. She 
is absolutely alone, unnaturally deprived, and, worst of all, 
by herself deprived, of her family. Joad is not lonely, but 
she is. The danger of Athalie’s loneliness and her inner: 
strife reminds us that the issue at stake in the play, from 
the point of view of history, is the conception of the 
divinity of unity, as upheld by Joad, and the risk of its 
being lost, if only for a time, to the future. Joad is 
absolutely stable, and one with himself. He has intel- 
lectual knowledge of other points of view, is a great scholar 
of men, but he remains uninvolved, inviolably himself, and 
without any need to communicate his own experience. 
Possibly prophecy is Joad’s means of communication. He 
is so forceful that he sees his decisions already carried out 
in the future, and confuses wanting and getting. 

In the sense that Joad’s strength is a limitation, 
Athalie has more promise of living greatly. She has not 
yet passed final judgment on everything. There is the 
suggestion on reading ‘“‘Athalie” that man does not really 
gain anything by trying to usurp the function of an 
omnipotent being. In the world of Joad, virtue is 
obedience, and the law is kind and wise and safe. The 
problem of government, the difficulty and probably the 
impossibility, of having a law at once inflexible enough to 
be of use, and yielding enough to avoid unjust sacrifices of 
genuine exceptions for the sake of safeguarding precedent, 
makes Racine decide for law, leaving our sympathies 
strongly on the other side. 
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Racine was a realist, what might, perhaps, in his case 
be defined as a man who saw in reality all the poetry of 
which he had need—and Racine had need of a great deal 
Although he is an analyst and an anarchist, Racine is never 
quite fully an atheist, because of his constant search for 
perfection and beauty and his inability to take their absence 
for granted. It is for this reason that, in spite of all thei 
pessimism, the tragedies give a sense of reassurance in the 
God so faithfully denied by Racine in all imperfect visions 


VERA ORGEL. 
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THE ANALYST CONTROVERSY : BERKELEY AS 
A MATHEMATICIAN. 


Tue origin of the Analyst controversy may be summarised 
as follows: Newton founded his theory of fluxions on the 
infinitesimal, which Berkeley interpreted as a zero-incre- 
ment, and which accordingly he attacked as being self- 
contradictory. Though any endeavour to form a final 
estimate of Berkeley’s mathematical work must depend 
upon the exact nature of the flaw in Newton’s method, 
there can be no doubt of the justice of Berkeley’s charges. 
The majority of mathematicians of his time, however, 
failed to appreciate the point of his criticism; and it was 
not till the nineteenth century that he gained recognition 
for his work. Several fine tributes were then paid him. 
Arising out of the dispute was the task of explaining how 
the invalid method produced uniformly correct results, 
Berkeley, who was the first to see the inadequacy of the 
method, was also the first to deal with this difficulty; he 
believed that correct results depended upon a “compensa- 
tion of errors,” i.¢., that the method contained opposing 
errors that balanced. This ingenious solution turns out 
to be mistaken; and Berkeley did not maintain throughout 
the same high level of critical reasoning: 

Opinions have differed about the precise nature of 
Newton’s procedure, i.e. whether infinitesimals formed an 
indispensable element in his method. These opinions may 
be briefly examined prior to forming a final conclusion on 
the nature and use of the infinitesimal, and to assessing 
Berkeley’s work. 

In 1852 De Morgan wrote an important paper,’ in 
which he made it clear that Newton began with the notion 

*A., E. De Morgan: ‘‘On the Early History of Infinitesimals in 


England,’’ London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
Vol. 4, 4th Series, London, 1852, pp. 321-330, 
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of the infinitesimal,’ that is, the zero-increment criticise 
by Berkeley. Cajori supports this contention®: “It mus 
be observed that in the Method of Fluxions (as well g 
in his De Analysi and all earlier papers), the method 
employed by Newton is strictly infinitesimal, and in sub 
stance like that of Leibniz. Thus, the original conception 
of the calculus in England, as well as on the Continent, 
was based on infinitesimals.”” De Morgan gave a long lig 
of mathematicians that based fluxions on the infinitesimal; 
“Thus it appears that, up to 1704, all the writers who 
used the new calculus, used infinitely small quantities” 
He considered that Berkeley was perfectly justified in his 
criticisms, especially as Newton did not make it clear that k 
was changing his use of infinitesimals® : “In 1704, Newton 
in the Quadratura Curvarum, renounced and abjured th 
infinitely small quantity; but he did it in a manner whit 
would lead anyone to suppose that he had never hell 
it... And yet there is something like a recognition of 
someone having used infinitely small quantities in fluciom, 
contained in the following words: volui ostendere quoi 
in Methodo Fluxionum non opus sit figuras infinite parva 
in Geometricam introducere: nothing is wanted except a 
avowal that the someone was Newton himself. The want oi 
this avowal was afterwards a rock of offence. Berkeley, 
in the Analyst, could not or would* [*Dishonesty must 
never be insinuated of Berkeley. Butt the Analyst wa 
intentionally a publication involving the principle of 
Dr. Whately’s argument against the existence of Buont 
parte; and Berkeley was strictly to take what he found 
The Analyst is a tract which could not have been written 
except by a person who knew how to answer it. But its 


*Id., p. 324. 

°F. Cajori: A History of Mathematics, New York and Londo, 
1919, p. 196. 

*TId., p. 328. 

5Id., pp. 328-9; the part in square brackets is De Morgan’s foot 


note, 
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singular that Berkeley, though he makes his fictitious 
character nearly as clear as afterwards did Whately, has 
generally been treated as a real opponent of fluxions. Let 
us hope that the arch Archbishop will fare better 
than the arch Bishop.] not see that Newton of 1687 
and Newton of 1704 were of two different modes of 
thought ... The defenders of Newton got over this 
palpable contradiction in every way but the true one, 
namely, the avowal of a change of system.” And 
De Morgan regarded Newton’s later expositions as so 
obscure that he felt thankful it did not fall to his lot to 
settle the meaning of a fiuxion; what the principia 
nascentia of the second edition of the Principia could be 
except infinitely small, he had no power to imagine; but 
he made it clear that infinitely small quantities were still 
retained.® 

Here we find the surprising opinion that Berkeley was 
right, not because Newton’s theory needed correction, but 
because he was entitled to criticise what he actually read 
even if he knew all the time what was actually meant. 
Hamilton, too, credited Berkeley with knowing that 
fluxions were sound at bottom. He once wrote to 
De Morgan’: “On the whole, I think that Berkeley per- 
suaded himself that he was in earnest against fluxions, 
especially of orders higher than the first, as well as against 
matter.” Great as is the credit due to Berkeley for his 
understanding of Newton’s work as written, these tributes 
to his insight go too far. Firstly, Berkeley was not the 
kind of man that would write with his tongue in his cheek 
or put forward criticisms just to puzzle mathematicians or 
engage in a controversy merely for the sake of doing so; 
besides, his own express statements are not to be lightly set 


*Id., p. 329. 

*R. P. Graves: Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Vol. III, 1889, 
p. 581; quoted by F. Cajori: A History of the Conceptions of Limits 
and Fluxions in Great Britain from Newton to Woodhouse, Chicago 
and London, 1919, § 110. 


ap 
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aside®: “What Sir Isaac’s precise notion is I will not 
pretend to say... I frankly own, I do not understand 
Sir Isaac’s doctrine so far as to frame a positive idea of 
his fluxions.” Moreover, Cajori adjures us that “we must 
not neglect to express our appreciation of the fact that 
Berkeley withdrew from the controversy after he had said 
all that he had to say on his subject.” Secondly, Berkeley 
in his later days did not take a detached view of scientific 
progress—he had his philosophic ends in mind even when 
writing on mathematics, as is evident from a perusal of 
these publications. Thirdly, he would not have been so blind 
to the concepts of continuity and limit in his replies to 
critics that touched on them, had be been aware of the 
part they played in fluxions. And fourthly, the peculiar 
absence of an adequate conception of continuity that 
pervades his epistemology would be likely to be sufficiently 
deep-seated in his outlook to colour his approach to 
mathematics. In short, Berkeley critcised Newton validly, 
and did not know how to answer his own criticisms—for, 
in fact, he believed them unanswerable. 

Dr. Johnston, however, considers Berkeley unfair to 
Newton’: “He never lets his reader know that Newton 
used the method of limits, and always speaks as if Newton 
had always held that the method of infinitesimals wa 
essential to his doctrine of the calculus. Now, the truthis 
as Robins pointed out, that everything of fundamentd 
importance in Newton’s work is perfectly consistent with 
the method of limits.” But Berkeley was concerned nog 
with the consistency of Newton’s theory with other 
matters, nor with what the theory might have become, bit 
with what it actually was. If Newton used the method 
of limits he did not make his usage clear, as Berkeley and 


*G. Sampson: The Works of George Berkeley, Vol. 111, Londo, 
1898, Reasons for not replying to Mr. Walton’s Full Answer, § 14. 

*Cajori: Op. cit., § 116. 

“G. A. Johnston: The Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy, 
London, 1923, p. 272. 
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De Morgan showed; and, as regards the possibility that he 
did not hold that the method of infinitesimals was essential 
to the calculus, we may surely take it that the main 
concept of the theory was one of its essential constituents. 
In any case, Newton did not achieve the true notion of a 
limit. It cannot, therefore, be conceded that Berkeley was 
unfair to Newton or committed an ignoratio elenchi by 
criticising a non-existent error. 

The next to be considered for his assessment of the 
controversy is Gibson. He paid a notable tribute to 
Berkeley, who, he said,* “did a great service to sound 
reasoning in mathematics by the publication of the 
Analyst... Were it for nothing else than the Discourse 
and Dissertation of Robins and the Fluxions of Maclaurin, 
Berkeley’s name would be had in reverence of mathema- 
ticians.” “One may almost regret that no equally gifted critic 
of the theory of Infinite Series stood out to challenge the 
work of mathematicians in that department of their science.””*? 
None the less, Gibson took a different view from that 
expressed by De Morgan, and asserted that “ Newton’s 
method is the thoroughly sound one of limits, and Berkeley’s 
criticism was really based on a misinterpretation of 
Newton’s terminology. For this misinterpretation there 
was some excuse on his part; Newton, as Robins con- 
clusively proved, used at first the methods and the language 
of indivisibles, but after discovering the method of prime 
and ultimate ratios he discarded that of indivisibles, though 
® he often used language borrowed from the older writings. 
The terminology of first and last ratios was unfortunate, 
as it lent itself too readily to an interpretation in the sense 
of indivisibles . . .”** This amounts to saying that 
Berkeley was the victim of intricate language, but could 
not be blamed for his misinterpretation of Newton. Gibson 


4G, A. Gibson: ‘‘Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Mathematik, von 
Moritz Cantor, Dritter (Schluss) Band,’’ Proc, Edin. Math. Soc., Vol. 
17, 1898-9, pp. 31-2. 
™Id., p. 32. BId., p. 21. 
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did not, therefore, agree with De Morgan in placing the 
emphasis on Newton’s exposition. The difference amount 
to this: according to Gibson, Newton wrote in a difficult 
and, perhaps, unfortunate idiom, but one capable of being 
understood; whereas De Morgan, with Berkeley, held tha 
Newton’s exposition was actually wrong. Opinion seems 
to side with De Morgan, but mathematical writers tend to 
avoid the issue. 

The question now arises whether the method oj 
fluxions was logically unsound at its roots, as De Morga 
(and Berkeley) thought, or contained an apparent error du 
to unhappy exposition, as Gibson put forward. If Gibson 
was right, Berkeley cannot be credited with such deep 
seated penetration as is here being attributed to him 
(Possibly Gibson was unable to conceive of Newton’s being 
fundamentally at fault.) To judge Berkeley’s work 
adequately, therefore, we must attempt to decide wha 
Newton’s position actually was. 

Relevant factors in answering this question are th 
consensus of opinion that Newton really used infinitesimal 
or what I have called ‘‘zero-increments,”’ and Newton 
own doubt about them. As we have just seen, according 
to De Morgan, Newton disavowed infinitesimals as if kk 
had never used them; for not only did he say, in the ner 
preface to the Quadratura Curvarum, written about 1704 
“Quantitates mathematicas non ut ex partibus quam minimis 
constantes, sed ut motu continuo descriptas hic considero; 
and “Errores quam minimi in rebus mathematicis non suit 
contemnendi,” but even claimed that he fell “paulatim 
annis 1665 et 1666 in methodum fluxionum qua hic ws 
sum in Quadratura Curvarum.”** However, in 1713 kt 
returned without comment to the use of infinitesimals a 
the second edition of the Principia, and, again, in a lett 
to Keill,*° written in May, 1714, he referred to moment 

“See De Morgan: Op. cit., p. 329. 


* J. Edleston: Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Professt 
Cotes, London, 1850, p. 176. 
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as “infinitely little parts.” The conclusion is, therefore, 
inescapable that Newton changed his mind more than once, 
and this, combined with an attempt to gloss over the 
change, points very strongly to his feeling dissatisfied with 
the infinitesimal. Berkeley himself argues that Newton 
was dissatisfied*®: ‘Considering the various arts and 
devices used by the great author of the fluxionary method; 
in how many lights he placeth his fluxions; and in what 
different ways he attempts to demonstrate the same point; 
one would be inclined to think, he was himself suspicious 
of the justness of his own demonstrations, and that he was 
not enough pleased with any notion steadily to adhere to 
it.” Probably Newton was impressed by the power and 
efficacy of the theory, which in practice gave correct results, 
and it would not be surprising if he was lulled into thinking 
it must therefore be sound. However, we can attempt to 
analyse his position further. 

In mathematics validity depends in part upon the 
correctness of the mode of expression: it is self-contra- 
dictory to talk of valid reasoning illogically expressed. It 
provides no escape, therefore, to defend Newton by saying 
that his theory was fundamentally sound though badly put. 

Gibson has said’ “that if Philalethes has correctly 
interpreted Newton, the latter has no claim to be considered 
as the one who first established the Calcalus on the basis 
of Limits, and that it is Robins who should get the credit 
of so founding the Calculus.” With this we must agree; 
but the statement needs a certain qualification. It is not 
strictly correct to say that the interpretations of either 
Philalethes or Robins represent Newton, for he had not 
arrived at the stage of examining the basis of fluxions, and 
so, had he been confronted with these interpretations, he 
would have had to say something to this effect: “I have 
not thought of the point and do not know which represents 

“Sampson: Op. cit., Vol. m1, The Analyst, §17; ef. also Op. cit., 


Vol. 11, 4 Defence of Free-Thinking in Mathematics, § 14. 
“Gibson: Op. cit., p. 30. 
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my views. On looking into the matter I see that 
Philalethes’s interpretation represents what I have said, § 
but I observe at the same moment that this interpretation 
is not valid, and so I move towards that suggested by 
Robins.” Thus the question raised about interpretation 
would have plunged Newton into research work, so that 
his answer to it would have altered his theory. This way 
of describing Newton’s position conforms with the view 
put forward in Mr. Boyer’s recent important study of the 
calculus,* in which he claims that Newton regarded his 
methods of infinitesimals, limits, and fluxions as equivalent 
Since Newton had not reached the stage of distinguishing 
sharply between the techniques of limits and infinitesimals, 
he cannot be said to have based the calculus on an adequate 
theory of limits, such as has been understood since the time 
of Cauchy. 

From this discussion we observe that (i) Newton some § 
times claimed that he did not use infinitesimals, and some 
of his interpreters supported him in this; (ii) it wa 
disputed whether he gave an account of limits that would 
render fluxions independent of infinitesimals; and (iti) 
neither Newton nor his interpreters could decide what a 
infinitesimal was. It is implied by all that the infinitesimal 
is unsatisfactory. 

There can be no doubt that Newton failed to givea 
coherent account of limits; he wished to avoid infin- 
tesimals, but De Morgan would seem to be right in thinking 
he did not succeed. We can get to the root of the matter 
only by analysing this notion. I have called it a zer 
increment, to describe the contradictory nature of its two 
aspects: it has to be finite in order to form part of a 
incrementary ratio, and it has to be zero if fluxions are t & 
be exact and not approximate. That the method does not 


*C, B. Boyer: The Concepts of the Calaulus: A Critical au 
Historical Discussion of the Derwatiwe and the Integral, New York ani 
London, 1939, pp. 200-1. 
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contain an insoluble contradiction I have tried to show**°— 
not, that is, in the sense that it is fundamentally sound but 
badly expressed, but in the sense that it can be justified 
by additional premisses which are valid. The explanation 
is briefly as follows. 

When finding a fluxion two classes of functions of + 
may be distinguished: those, such as polynomials, whose 
increments are divisible by 5%, and those whose increments 
are not—such as the classes of algebraic and non- 
algebraic functions respectively. Now, with the former, 
the infinitesimal can become zero quite harmlessly, on the 
basis of a certain assumption; it is not necessary to the 
existence of the fluxion that the increment should vanish, 
but Newton made it do so. This assumption concerns the 
theory of the attainment of a limit, in the absence of which 
Berkeley’s charge that the process was logical was entirely 
justified. With the latter class of functions the infini- 
tesimal cannot become zero: or rather it is meaningless to 
let the increment vanish. Newton would seem to have 
erred here, but his error consisted solely in making a 
meaningless assumption, which he did not use further, and 
which in consequence did no harm. The procedure could 
only be justified on the basis of the limit concept, which 
was so ill-understood and explained that Berkeley can in 
no way be blamed for not grasping it. 

Thus we see that the zero part of the zero-increment 
was either used unnecessarily, but on the basis of a later 
theory harmlessly, or introduced meaninglessly and again 
harmlessly. We understand, therefore, what an infini- 
tesimal was, and we are in a position to say that Newton 
undoubtedly used the concept. Probably his vacillating 
attitude was due to his not recognising the difference of 
treatment possible for our two classes of functions; and 
it is equally likely that the long dispute whether or not 


. J. O. Wisdom: ‘‘The Compensation of Errors in the Method of 
Fluxions,’’ Hermathena, No. 57, Dublin, 1941. 
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incrementary ratios attained their limits was due to the 
same cause. It would probably be a fair summary to say 
that Newton was the founder of the differential calculus in 
that he put forward the idea of rate of change and a 
method for finding it, but that Robins was its founder in 
that he put forward the outlines of a correct basis for the 
method, which was entirely lacking in Newton’s presen 
tation. At the same time it must be recognised that such 
assertions involve questions of degree: thus Newton had 
a dim notion of a limit, and Robins a good one, but not so 
complete as we find in Cauchy. 

1 would conclude that to Newton the use of the § 
infinitesimal was absolutely necessary; that in this form it 
was, as Berkeley asserted, flagrantly contradictory; that 
the theory was not “wrong” in the sense that it would have 
to be discarded and replaced by another one; that it is not 
directly justified or supported by the later valid theory of 
limits ;> but that with certain premisses it can by this means 
be justified and have its contradiction removed. I would 
conclude further that Newton made no serious attempt to 
base the method on limits, or, more precisely, that his 
conception of a limit was not sufficiently near the right 
one to serve as an alternative basis to infinitesimals. For, 
so far as a fluxion was the value with which the infint 
tesimal constituents of the incrementary ratio vanished— 
and no more apt description than the ghost of departed 
quantities can be given—there are the implications that the 
zero-increments were ceasing to be increments and were 
becoming zero, the contradiction that was to prove 9 
difficult to handle, and that a limit was essentially a barrier 
that was steadily approached, whereas the important 
feature of Cauchy’s concept is the capacity of a function 
to find itself in the neighbourhood of what is to be is 
limit—irrespective of how the approach is made. Thus, 
if an attempt were to be made to defend Newton by 
attributing to him a theory of limits as a basis of fluxions, 
it would be supported on nothing more substantial than 
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the use of the word “limit” for the usual procedure of 
elementary text-books on the differential calculus (which 
consists in letting the infinitesimals approach zero, the limit 
being the value of the incrementary ratio as its infinitesimal 
constituents vanish); but the mere use of the word “limit,” 
without enquiring if it contained even a modicum of the 
meaning given to it by Cauchy, would not serve such a 
defence. 

This concludes the discussion of the Newtonian basis 
of fluxions. “It is a matter of no little curiosity that two 
old concepts, the undivided atom and the infinitesimal, 
both useful and stimulating, should be fictitious conceptions. 
The indivisible atom is gone from physical science, the 
fixed infinitesimal finds no regular place in the rigorous 
analysis of our day. That false hypotheses may for a 
time help to advance physical science is generally known, 
but it is not so generally recognised that fictitious concep- 
tions have played a similar rdle in the abstract science of 
mathematics.”*° 

Berkeley’s position as a critic was one of seeing clearly 
and expressing with great cogency the contradiction in 
Newton’s use of infinitesimals; but he did not realise that 
a theory could be provided in the light of which the con- 
tradiction could be made to disappear. His criticism of 
fluxions was masterly—the best negative criticism imagin- 
able—but he made no attempt to give them a logically 
satisfactory basis, nor did he even recognise that this might 
be possible; he dismissed fluxions as “ghosts of departed 
quantities,” but failed to realise, as Cajori has aptly put 
it,” that “these were the liveliest and most productive 
ghosts ever placed upon the stage of intellectual history.” 

When we come to the question how it was that Newton’s 
illogical method produced correct results, Berkeley’s work 


“Florian Cajori: ‘‘Indivisibles and Ghosts of Departed Quantities 
in the History of Mathematies,’’ Scientia, Vol. xxxvul, No. cLvu, 
Bologna, 1925, p- 306. 

* Td, 
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is ingenious but uneven. According to his thesis of the 
compensation of errors,” there were in a fluxion not two 
errors, which cancelled, leaving an accurate derivative 
but a single error in the fluxion, which was balanced by 
a corresponding geometrical error when the method was 
applied to geometry. Since we know that there is no error 
at all in a fluxion, it follows that there can have been a 
most only one error, and hence not two to compensate 
Newton’s application of fluxions to geometry is easily 
justified by a slight assumption about differentials.” 

One would be inclined to discount his main contribution 
on the score of this mistake were it not that he was 
followed in it by certain very eminent mathematicians 
Moreover, in judging such a matter we must bear in mind 
the circumstances of the time, 7.e. that fluxions had not 
then been justified; so that the use of the apparently basic 
zero-increment made it reasonable for him to suppose that 
a fluxion contained an error. In any case, one must gram 
that in spite of his mistake the idea was ingeniously thought 
out. 

In this part of his work, however, Berkeley did not ris 
to the same elegance of mathematical style, for his algebra 
was clumsy.** And we must not overlook his curiow 
mistake when discussing the ordinate as the fluxion of a 
area; this mistake seems to show that he thought thing 
out in particular cases and lacked some power of generality 
in mathematics.” Thus, Berkeley had keen mathematica 
insight of high critical order—and he could appreciate? 
theorem for its own sake**°—but he was not a creatite 
thinker of this sphere. 

These things are to be borne in mind when we af 
attempting to assess the philosopher’s power outside his 
chosen field. We should remember that Berkeley was no 
a professional mathematician; mathematics was for himé 


* Wisdom: Op. cit., p. 78. *%Id., pp. 78-80. * Td., p. ol, 
*Td., p. 60. ** See infra, p. 127. 
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side-line. Yet he showed himself capable, at the very least, 
of grasping the most difficult mathematics of his time— 
and we must not measure his powers by those of a 
schoolboy of to-day, who, if mathematically inclined, can 
understand the differential calculus without undue difficulty. 
Two hundred years ago the theory of fluxions was new, 
with all the difficulties that that implies; so that his deep 
penetration into Newton’s work is more nearly to be com- 
pared with a present-day mathematical professor’s critical 
appreciation of the Theory of Relativity and the Tensor 
Calculus. 

That Berkeley made no positive contribution has been 
disputed recently by Professor Wild, who writes: “The 
limit . . . which a quantitative ratio may approach is 
beyond any assignable quantity, because it is, in a sense, 
beyond quantity itself. The limit is not an indefinitely 
varying quantity, but the stable quality-quantity which 
emerges as the law or principle of such variation, the 
permanent essence of ‘departed quantities.’ It is such 
insights as these that constitute the true importance of the 
Analyst, rather than the more sensational achievement of 
having demonstrated technical inaccuracies in such works 
as Newton’s Principia.” What precisely is the insight 
here referred to is not clear; and it is indeed probable that 
Berkeley himself would reject “quality-quantity” or the 
“permanent essence of departed quantities’ as abstract 
general ideas.** Again, Professor Wild writes*®: ‘ His 


*John Wild: George Berkeley, Cambridge (Mass.) and London, 
1936, p. 393. 

* Metaphysical discussion of mathematics along these lines is some- 
times to be found in philosophical writings. Thus, according to Latta, 
“The value of the Infinitesimal Calculus in the interpretation of nature 
rests ultimately on this, that the conception of ‘infinitesimals’ which 
it employs is a virtual recognition of System in knowledge or of the 
principle of Becoming as distinct from that of abstract Being. When 
we say that a thing (a geometrical figure, for instance) has a certain 
quality or characteristic in an infinitely small amount, we mean that 
it both has and has not that quality or characteristic, or (to use another 
metaphor made familiar by Psycho-physics) that it is on the ‘threshold’ 
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query” ‘Whether the same things which are now done 
by infinites may not be done by finite quantities?’ was a 
brilliant insight fully verified by the results of later mathe 
matical thought.” Now it is true that from the time of 
Cauchy rigorous treatment has demanded that infinites 
should be replaced by finites: thus the number infinity is 
dispensed with in mathematical analysis. On the other hand 
considerable use is made of infinite aggregates, and a great 
deal has been done on the arithmetic of infinites—attempts 
by mathematical finitists to give these a finite basis have 
not apparently succeeded so far. But more important is 
what Berkeley had in mind in writing his query. Ther 
can be little doubt that Berkeley was referring to his 
own methods of obtaining such results of Newton’s a 
were accurate by means of finites and without the method 
of fluxions*'; but that he had the slightest inkling tha 
there could be found methods of mathematical analysis 
based on finites is improbable in the extreme. It would k 
stretching his words to the point of unconscious prophecy 
to read into them such a meaning. We may, therefore, 
conclude that Berkeley made no positive contribution to 
mathematics. 

If we are curious to know why it fell to the phile 
sopher’s lot to discover the flaws in the theory of fluxions, 
we shall probably find the answer in his striking 
dependence of authority. To Philalethes he said*: “1 
freely own that Sir Isaac Newton hath shewed himself a 
extraordinary mathematician, a profound naturalist, 3 


of having it’’ (Robert Latta: Leibniz: The Monadology and Othe 
Philosophical Writings, Oxford, 1898, Introduction, p. 82). I thinkit 
is fair to say that this correctly depicts the method of fluxions asi 
was presented by Newton and others. It is hardly necessary to remat 
that the whole point of Berkeley’s criticism and of the technique o 
modern mathematical analysis is to avoid this kind of metaphysics. 

* Wild: Op. cit., p. 386. 

*Sampson: Loc. cit., Qu. 54; cf. Jessop: Op. cit., § 132. 

*See e.g. Sampson: Loc. cit., § 22, 

*%Sampson: Op. cit., Vol. 11, A Defence of Free-Thinking it 
Mathematics, § 13. 
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person of the greatest abilities and erudition. Thus far I 
can readily go; but I cannot go the lengths that you do. 
I shall never say of him as you do, Vestigia pronus 
adoro... This same adoration that you pay to him I will 
pay only to truth.” And again®**: “The only advantage I 
pretend to is that I have always thought and judged for 
myself.” Equally he opposed servility to authority in 
others®: “In my opinion the greatest men have their 
prejudices. Men learn the elements of science from 
others: and every learner hath a deference more or less 
to authority, especially the young learners, few of. that 
kind caring to dwell long upon principles, but inclining 
rather to take them upon trust: and things early admitted 
by repetition become familiar : and this familiarity at length 
passeth for evidence.” As regards the fallacies he pointed out 
in the method of fluxions he commented* : “Such reasoning 
as this for demonstration, nothing but the obscurity of the 
subject could have encouraged or induced the great author 
of the fluxionary method to put upon his followers, and 
nothing but an implicit deference to authority could move 
them to admit.” And we must concede it was a very 
just comment. Had mathematicians been less deferential 
to Newton they would have profited more readily by 
Berkeley’s criticisms, though it must be acknowledged that 
Newton’s stupendous achievements were enough to instil 
deference into the most doughty. None the less, he did 
go wrong, and it fell to a philosopher to discover the error. 

It is surely remarkable that a philosopher’s work on a 
subject outside his own field should have had such a colossal 
effect; it is certainly difficult to find a parallel case of a 
philosopher’s aiding the development of a science. 
Aristotle, it is true, made contributions to science, and 
Pythagoras, Descartes, Leibniz, Whitehead, and Russell to. 


“Td., §19. ® Id, § 21. 
*Sampson: Op. cit., Vol. 11, The Analyst, § 10. 
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mathematics; but all these thinkers, as well as_ being 
philosophers, were scientists (using “scientists” to include 
discoverers in the fields of natural science and mathematics), 
whereas Berkeley was not a scientist in his practice or in 
disposition. Admittedly his approach to the Psychology 
of Vision was based upon empirical observation and 
scientific in spirit; but this work gives the impression of 
being an isolated instance of scientific enquiry—and it és 
more than doubtful if he would have conducted it had he 
not had a philosophic goal in mind. In no case did he 
make scientific investigations predominantly for scientific 
ends. His early mathematical writings show signs 
cf creativeness in this field, but it did not develop 
Furthermore, all Berkeley's contributions to science 
were not only promoted by ulterior considerations= 
which may be true of the work of any scientist—but were 
actually pervaded as regards content by ulterior com 
siderations; and this, I would venture to assert, is never 
true of a scientist’s conclusions. Thus we have a unique 
instance of a philosopher’s contributing to science a 
valuable results as it is possible for negative contributions 
to be. 

Of the various tributes paid to Berkeley, some have 
been mentioned already, but the greatest one of all is the 
late Professor Cajoriss own monument to The Analyst. 
He was Professor of the History of Mathematics at 
California. His small volume, entitled A History of the 
Conceptions of Limits and Fluxions in Great Britain from 
Newton to Woodhouse, has a portrait of Berkeley for 
frontispiece, and is devoted to the history of the cor 
troversy as it centred round the concept of a limit. Its 
one of these rare and delightful works of pure scholarship, 
in which every detail has been sifted by the author, every- 
thing of importance included, and the material organised 
into a whole that allows the controversy to live. 

It remains to add a few words on Berkeley’ 
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Commonplace Book,” his Principles,** and his two early 
mathematical tracts**: Arithmetica absque Algebra aut 
Euclide demonstrata and Miscellanea Mathematica. These 
last are usually dismissed as insignificant: thus, of the 
Miscellanea Mathematica, Cantor says*® that it is “eine 
herzlich unbedeutende Schrift, welche wir im vorigen 
Abschnitte mit Fug and Recht itibergehen durften.” 
Nevertheless, I would suggest that these tracts display not 
only a mathematical mind at work—Berkeley’s theorem on 
the sesquialterate properties of an equilateral cone and 
cylinder circumscribed about the same sphere* is elegant— 
but also the outlook of the mathematical logician. He 
shows, for example, how simple arithmetical properties and 
processes follow from one another, in a way that reminds 
one—though his attempts are naive by comparison—of the 
ideal of a truly logical arithmetic such as is to be found in 
Principia Mathematica,” that modern masterpiece of 
mathematical logic. This outlook is quite clearly in evidence 
in some of the mathematical remarks contained in the 
Commonplace Book and in the Principles. Thus, in 
addition to his thrusts at infinites** and his admirable 
remarks on the use of mathematical signs,** Berkeley 
makes the most striking, not to say twentieth-century, 
comments on the concept of congruence as it occurs in 
Euclidean Geometry : “Mem. To endeavour most accurately 
to understand what is meant by this axiom: Quae sibi 


*G, A. Johnston: Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, London, 1930. 

S Jessop: Op. cit. 

"A. C. Fraser: Works, Vol. 1, Oxford, 1901; Eng. trans. in 
Sampson: Op. cit., Vol. 1, 1897. 

“M. Cantor: Vorleswngen iiber Geschichte der Mathematik, Bd. 111, 
Leipzig, 1901, S. 737. 

“Sampson: Op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 49-51. 

“A. N. Whitehead and B, Russell: Principia Mathematica, Vol. 1, 
Cambridge, 1925. 

“Johnston: Op. cit., 245, 273, 442, 444, and 469. 

“Jessop: Op. cit., §§ 120, 122. 
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mutuo congruunt aequalia sunt.”*°; and “Mathematician jm 
seem not to speak clearly and coherently of equality 
They nowhere define w' they mean by that word whe 
apply’d to lines.”*° He correctly scented, apparently, tha 
from a strictly logical point of view Euclid’s congruence 
theorems were invalid. In this way the early tracts and; 
few entries of the Commonplace Book have something in 
common with The Analyst—both are concerned, as this 
is understood by mathematicians of to-day, with th 
Foundations of Mathematics. 


* Johnston: Op. cit., 517. 
6 Td., 529; ef. also 532-533. 


J. O. WISDOM. 





HORACE, ODES 1, xxxviit. 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 

*‘displicent nexae philyra coronae; 

mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
sera moretur. 


simplici myrto nihil adlabores 

sedulus curo: neque te ministrum 

dedecet myrtus neque me sub arta 
vite bibentem. 


GentLEY began the evil habit adlaborandi aliquid to this 
perfect ode. Feeling the awkwardness of separating 
sedulus from curo (1. 6), and on the ground that curo was 
not a sufficiently peremptory way of expressing a wish to 
a slave, he proposed cura (imperative). Darnley Naylor 
approved of cura but took it as ablative—‘sedulus cura, 
an emphatic addendum ‘in your sedulous care’.” Bentley 
had a second string to his bow; he found curae in a 
Bodleian MS., and this Horatian genitive of respect has 
had some following—e.g. it was printed by Cunningham, 
Sanadon, Francis, Doering and in the Dublin Horace of 
1745. So far emendation has been within the realm of 
reason. But Bentley’s query had opened: the floodgates 
of speculation: and we find later texts, ranging from 
Peerlkamp’s . . . nihil adlabores: sedulum curae neque 
fe... to the surprising . . . adlabores sedulus. cur? o 
neque te... of Horkel and Withof. 

All these attempts to “restore” the text were surely 
unnecessary. Slight as it is, this is a very carefully 
constructed ode. We must in particular observe the 


‘If perfection may be inferred from the number of attempts made 
to translate it. But Voltaire was contemptuous and Macleane dismissed 
it as ‘‘probably only a good imitation of Anacreon.’’ 


K’ 
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elaborately balanced arrangement of the parts, th 
antithesis throughout of Horace and his “boy.” Vz] 
and 2, referring to Horace and his dislikes, are answer) 
by vv. 3 and 4, referring to H.’s slave and what he is nm 
to do. The second stanza again falls into two parts: by 
here each part, instead of having to do with H. and hi 
slave respectively, is further subdivided into two halve 
a half in each case being allotted to each person. Tk 
dichotomy is very clearly seen in the second part of tk 
stanza: neque te ministrum ... neque me bibentem. Wha 
light does this oxiiza anoBatov throw on the first part 
In the first place it is a mark against such readings as cum 
and curae, which bring the whole sentence into the slave 
ambit. In the textus receptus we have simplict myti 
nihil adlabores as a “function” of the slave-theme (§) 
while curo represents the Horace-motif (H). What, the, 
of sedulus? If sedulus can be taken with curo it not onh 
disposes of Bentley’s original qualm, but it gives tk 
necessary weight to curo to counterpoise the longer 
simplici myrto adlabores (nihil belongs in part to bot 
halves). The balance of the antiphonal «wA« will nowk 
as close to perfection as possible, the architecture of the tw 
stanzas being symmetrically HHSS and SHSH wher 
H and S have on every occasion an approximately equ: 
ponderant content consisting of a finite verb plus a com 
plement. But can sedulus go with curo, without sacrificim 
good sense? 
Every schoolboy, I suppose, beginning to read hi 
Horace, attempts to take sedulus with curo until hei 
redirected by the note “s. with adlabores.” Has this eat 
training inhibited all reconsideration of what, after alls 
the natural grouping of the words? ‘True, sedulus ini 
pristine virtuous sense gives a meaning which, though log 
accepted without question, is too ingenuous to be probable 
But it is used by Horace twice (Sat. I, v, 71; Epist| 
xiii, 5), and sedulitas once (Epist. I, i, 260), of the fa 
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which we call “fussiness” and the Greeks weptepyia. This 
bad nuance is quite common, as L. and S.’s citations from 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid show. Is it not possible 
that we have this pejorative sense here, to be taken ad- 
verbially with curo and negatived along with curo by nihil? 
The sentence is thus not of the type 


I do not—an honest man—rob my neighbours, 
but of the type 
I do not—a dishonest man—rob my neighbours, 


where the adjectival phrase in apposition goes closely with 
the verb and is negatived along with it. Horace says, 
in effect : “I am no fuss-pot (sedu/us) and don’t want you 
(curo) to add any extra (ad-) elaboration to the plain 
myrtle.” The equipollence of balanced clauses is thus 
restored: the “‘sedulus curo’”’ which the master disclaims 
corresponds to the “‘ad-labores” forbidden the servant : the 
easy-going Horace sets the tone for his bachelor household. 

If the ode is read aloud, with due attention to the 
thythmic balance of contrasted xommara, the indivisibility 
of the unit sedulus curo will be felt and appreciated.’ It 
is, indeed, this feeling which has forced editors to summon 
to their aid the adventitious and question-begging device of 
modern punctuation (sedulus, curo Munro, Naylor, Page, 
H. B. Mayor, etc.). The misunderstanding of sedulus has 

arisen, I believe, primarily from the curious construction 
i of nihil, the negative part of which goes with the “Horace- 
theme,” and there not merely with curo (as has been 


*While it cannot be claimed that even a major pause is not to be 
found after the third syllable of the Horatian Sapphie line, such a 
break is very infrequent, and the tendency to treat the two ‘‘halves’’ 
of the line as metrical and phrasal units increased with time: in Book iv 
there are only two instances of the first ‘‘half’’ being seriously broken 
at this point (xi, 14; 34), and by Seneca’s time the ‘‘halves’’ had 
become so independent and indivisible as to be removed en bloc to 
other positions (see Hardie, Res Metrica, pp. 25 1-2). 


K 2 
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generally pointed out), but also with sedulus (which ha 
not been recognised), and partly from the fact that one 
this negation of sedulus was overlooked it was taken in it 
good sense, and therefore applied, faute de mieux, to th 
servant. Earlier attempts to follow the natural order of 
the words were frustrated by the mishandling of th 
negative. For example, John Bond’s Horace (1608) pare 
phrases sedulo curo wut nihil laboriose addas .'. : 
Watson’s Ordo (1741) is sedulus curo ut nihil... : Smarts 
translation (1756) is “it is my particular desire.” Seduly 
curo is an inappropriate way for Horace to speak of his 
relations with his slave: and it was as a reaction agains 
this pointless* emphasis on his assiduity in giving a plain 
household instruction that the expedient of attaching 
sedulus to adlabores arose. It should also be noted that 
non curo quicquam adlabores is more than an expression 
of indifference (“I don’t care if you do”); it contains a 
active instruction (“I ask you not to”), so that such 
translations as that in Page’s note (“I care not that yo 
anxiously endeavour .. .”) are misleading. This direc 
injunction, in fact, reveals yet another point-to-point 
correspondence in the ode: it reflects in the second stanz 
the command mitte sectari of the first. Témrog avrizumm 
passim. 

It may be suggested that Horace, if he had intendel 
the sense in which the words are usually taken, would have 
written 


sedulus myrto nihil adlabores 
simplici curo 


to avoid the ambiguous concurrence of sedulus and cum, 
This may be so, but I am inclined to say “non tol 


*Sedulus taken thus without the negative would only have point i! 
it could be equated, like sedulo, with the sense ‘‘intentionally.’’ Ba 
there is not the least authority for this. 
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” 


auxilio . The transposition destroys the vowel 


uU U 


harmony of s/ mpllcl mY rto (“hidden,” or real, quantities) 


and of sedUIUs cUro. 

I am aware that a feeling for form is a treacherous 
foundation on which to build an interpretation, and further 
that, despite Horace’s infinite care in compositio verborum, 
he is not impeccable, and has been led into one or two 
curious infelicities in word order. The dicar qua of 
Ill, xxx (v. 10), and the retunsum in Massagetas of I, 
xxxv (vv. 39, 40), exhibit an unhappy concurrence where 
one has to wrench the words asunder against nature. But 
if an apparently faulty juxtaposition can be cured without 
a violent disruption, and without emendation or appealing 
to the testimony of an inferior MS., by following a clue 
to which the whole structure and formal economy of an 
ode point, I suggest that we have here in our hands a clear 
guide to the true interpretation. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





AN EMENDATION IN SAPPHO 
(DIEHL fr. 2 1. 17). 


THE last line of the famous @a/verai pot xijvog ode as given 
in the [epi wove, our sole authority, is 


> ‘ a , > ‘ . , 
GANG wav TOAparTov érel Kal wévyTa. 


Bergk suggested that the quotation was meant to end with 
TOXuutov, the rest being part of the comment, thus ..,, 
éveimey eira ... This imputes an incredible rhythmical 
frivolity or insensitiveness to the pseudo-Longinus, as if 
commenting on Locksley Hall one were to write “‘In the 
Spring a young man’s fancy,’ says the poet and observe...’ 


where only elaborate modern punctuation mitigates the 
jingling run-on of the rhythm. Diehl ignores Bergk here, 
and reads Wilamowitz’s éweé xev 4 ra. This is (fortunately) 
translated and explained in Sappho und Simonides as “Allein 
alles muss ertragen werden, wenn es einmal so wett ist” —* but 
everything must be endured, 7 zt has gone so far,’ i.e. if 
Agallis is being married. The Greek is palaeographically 
excellent and the German makes good sense, but can éei «a 
7 ta mean this, and why were such common words corrupted? 
Other emendations' have had little favour. Lobel in his 
edition (1925) obelizes the text and notes nondum expeditum. 

I offer éret redijoba, translating: “But everything was 


1 Robinson Ellis’s ewe! yaaép@n in Hermathena, 1896, Heller’s roAuaréew 
émi TG ’yarhra in Philologus, 1856, Seidler’s éxe) evyerhra cited by Diehl. 


? Aeolic weda for wera is regularly corrupted by later scribes (cf. frs. 51, 58, 
Alcaeus 20, in Diehl). 
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endurable when you were with me.”* Sappho has been 
describing what physical agonies she used to feel in her 
lover's presence. They were so extreme that she became 
“paler than withered grass,” and seemed “little short of dead.” 
But all was tolerable as long as Agallis was still with her. 
Now she is left alone without passion and love. The rest of 
the poem may have brought out the pathos of the yearning 
loneliness* that she now must suffer— 


éyw dé nova KaTevdu. 


‘a Or ‘when you were among us,”’ i.e. ‘‘a member of my circle,” since for 
the translation given above ovve:us would be the normal term, as Mr. Lobel has 
pointed out to me. Early uses of uére:u: with the dative ‘ to be among ’’ would 
make an absolute use (as postulated here) a natural semantic extension. Or 
there may have been a dative in the following line. 


3 Asin frs. 1, 20, 27a, 40, 48, 94, 96, 98, 114, 137. 


W. B. STANFORD. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


See the two brethren, men of thews, 

One Cantab, one Oxonian, Blues; 

The first, while yet he wore the gown, 

Received the blue and won the Brown;* 

The other, shades of all Salopian gods! 

To win the blue abandoned Honour Mods. 
* Brown Medal for Greek Ode. 


A. K. 


He that one sin in conscience keeps 
When he to quiet goes, 
. More venturous is than he that sleeps 
With twenty mortal foes. 


ANON. 


The sable mantle of the silent night 

Shut from the world the ever-joysome light; 

Care fled away, and softest slumbers please 

To leave the court for lowly cottages ; 

Wild beasts forsook their dens on woody hills, 
And sleightful otters left the purling rills; 

Rooks to their nests in high woods now were flung, 
And with their spread wings shield their naked young; 
When thieves from thickets to the cross-ways stir, 
And terror frights the lonely passenger ; 

When nought was heard but now and then the howl 
Of some vile cur, or whooping of the owl. 


ANON. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


En duo quis uno vires stant robore fratres! 
Hic Tamesi, Grantae par fuit ille decus. 

Se prior ille bonis dum consecrat artibus, addit 
Caeruleae tunicae, Fusce, nomisma tuum, 

Deserit hic—testor quidquid, Salrina, deorum est— 
Caeruleae Musas vestis amore suas. 


R. W. Tate. 


Qui sibi delicti vel conscius unius audet 
Ponere nocturno membra levanda toro, 
Hic magis incautus quam si se tradere somno 

Bis decies uno cinctus ab hoste velit. 


R. W. Tate. 


Excludit nigrante silens nox tegmine lucem, 

Una voluptatum quae constantissima, terris; 

Cura fugit, regum gaudet discedere tectis 

Alma quies, humilem non aversata tabernam; 
Jam sua lustra ferae iuga per nemorosa relinquunt, 
Lutra abit e rivo simul insidiosa loquaci; 

Aerio corvix nidum petit alta volatu, 

Progeniem nudam patulis ubi protegat alis; 
Dumetis cauto mutat pede compita latro, 

Et solus trepidante pavit terrore viator ; 

Cuncta tacent, nisi forte canis vox vilis ad aures 
Pervenit aut raro stridet prope carmine bubo. 


Ri WW) Pare 





KOTTABISTAE. 


May | be near you when the day 1s dawning, 
Stand by your side and share what’er betall, 
Your tellow traveller in this human journey, 
‘Lo snare your joys, belov d, and mine your sorrows 
call. 


May 1 be near you when the day is waning, 
To help and cheer you in Life’s afternoon. 
With tears and smiles our work and play recalling, 
And when we part, belov’d, may Death unite us 
soon. 


MARGARET PEDLER. 


AD MUSAM. 


She comes not when Noon is ou the roses— 
Too bright is day. 

She comes not to the soul till it reposes 
From work and play. 


3ut when night is on the hills and the great voices 
Roll in from sea, 

By starlight and by candlelight and dreamlight 
She comes to me. 


HERBERT TRENCH. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Da mihi te comitem. lam fit lux aurea Phoebi. 
Noli sola pati quae mala cumque cadunt. 

Nos iter unanimi vitae carpamus, amata: 
Sit mihi pars luctus laetitiaeque tuae. 


Da mihi te comitem. Vanescit ab aethere Phoebus. 
Spem, pereunte die, subsidiumque feram. 

Risibus et lacrimis revocem tibi seria lusus. 
Mors cito te raptam reddat, amata, mihi. 


C. B. Purprs. 


LATINE REDDITUS. 


Cum medio Phoebus radiis in flore rosarum 
Ridet, amata tamen notit adesse mihi. 
Quippe dies nimia depellit luce modestam, 
Ipsa racantem opere et ludibus usque beat, 


Cum collis ludae sublustri lumine pallet, 
Murmuribus magnis marmora plena sonant, 
Et taeda trepidante mihi per inania somni, 
Et vice stellarum sponte venire volet. 


F. R. M. Hircucock. 
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